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A WEEK OF THE WORLD 


THE SPANISH COUP 


THE military coup in Spain had been 
foreshadowed for many months, as 
constant readers of the Living Age are 
aware. Shortly before it occurred, the 
situation at Barcelona was more tense 
than ever. The secessionists held high 
carnival early in September, in honor of 
the Catalonian patriot, Rafael Casa- 
nova. There was wild cheering for the 
Moors now defending the ‘Republic of 
the Rif’ against the Spanish troops, 
and speakers made such pronounce- 
ments as the following: ‘We do not 
want to be Spaniards. We leave that 
name to those who like it. ... We 
have revolted against Spain and her 
dominion. We have assembled with 
the spirit of rebellion to seal the Triple 
Alliance between the Basques, the 
Catalans, and the Gallegos.’ 

Basques and Gallegos present ap- 
plauded this sentiment. Groups of 
demonstrants on the street shouted 
‘Death to Spain!’ ‘Death to Castile!’ 
‘Down with traitors!’ The last desig- 
nation was applied to the Catalans 
who support the Madrid Government. 
Eventually the crowds were dispersed 
by troops. 

Consequently the Military Governor 
of Barcelona was faced with a political 
rebellion on the one hand and the class 


rebellion, of which we recently pub- 
lished a picturesque account, on the 
other hand. That doubtless helps to 
explain the philosophical spirit with 
which Spain as a whole seems to have 
accepted the change. 

Not that there was no protest, both 
humorous and bitter. Bagaria, the 
cleverest cartoonist in Spain, — and 
perhaps in Europe, — presented his 
features with a deprecatory expression 
to the readers of El Sol as soon as press 
censorship was established, with the 
following legend: ‘Your caricaturist, 
dear readers, offers his services to you 
from now on as a designer of embroid- 
eries, landscapes for fans, pictures for 
souvenir postal cards, and First Com- 
munion tokens.’ El Socialista, the 
organ of Socialist Labor, protested: — 


Sad and bitter hours are upon our coun- 
try. The spirit of liberty and democracy is 
trodden under the heels of brute force. 
This crime is made possible by the indiffer- 
ence of the people, who greet it with smiles, 
albeit the smiles are joyless and but a mask 
for the pain and bitterness that fill their 
hearts. 


Turning to opinion outside of Spain, 
Berlin Rote Fahne, which represents 
more radical and aggressive class- 
militancy than El Socialista, informs 
its readers that the Spanish ‘revolt’ is 
not a class struggle between the 
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bourgeoisie and the proletariat, as 
was the Fascist overturn in Italy. It 
is a temporary readjustment between 
the big landlords and the big manu- 
facturers. For some time past indus- 
trial capitalists, who have been gaining 
strength, have shown growing hostility 
to the old feudal estate-owners. “The 
forces and methods of industrial pro- 
duction revolted against the economic 
and political shackles of the backward 
country gentlemen. But the indus- 
trialists were not well organized - to 
start a revolution. Instead they agi- 
tated for the secession of the industrial 
province of Catalonia from the rest of 
Spain.’ 

The Madrid correspondent of Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung thinks King Alfonso 
welcomed the coup and the opportunity 
it afforded him to get rid of the political 
dead timber that has been clogging the 
wheels of government. El Sol, perhaps 
the most progressive bourgeois daily of 
Madrid, explains that the present 
Cortes of 420 members does not con- 
tain more than 20 members who repre- 
sent the choice of any considerable 
body of voters. The remaining 400 
either bought their seats or obtained 
them through powerful patrons. The 
country is politically incompetent. 

Now that has happened which always 
happens when a nation is threatened with 
dissolution and still has strength to resist 
such a fate. What has occurred may turn 
out good or evil. France was strengthened 
by revolution; Russia was disorganized. 
Everything depends on the use we make of 
our present experience. The important 
thing is that we have suddenly begun to 
take public questions seriously. 


The ousted Liberal Cabinet con- 
tained no men of outstanding force 
and reputation. The real leaders pre- 
ferred to remain in the background. 
The energetic Governor of Barcelona, 
Martinez Anido, who had kept lawless- 
ness for a time under control, had been 
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forced to resign, and a new era of 
terrorism and agitation ensued. Spain 
believes the Moors in Morocco are 
receiving money and arms from France, 
who desires no competitor in that part 
of North Africa; but the Liberals pro- 
fessed great affection for that country. 
The Premier sent as High Commis- 
sioner to Morocco a tactless and 
officious lawyer, who made himself 
ridiculous by donning a general’s uni- 
form and attempting to give orders to 
the commanders at the front. 

General Primo de Rivera, Marquis 
de Estella, the new dictator, comes 
from an old Spanish family. His uncle 
was Marshal of Spain, and his brother, 
a cavalry colonel, fell in Morocco. He 
himself won distinction as a young 
officer in Africa. In a recent speech in 
the Senate he insisted that either the 
army be given a free hand in Morocco, 
unhindered by politicians, or the troops 
be withdrawn entirely. He was dis- 
ciplined by the Ministry for this speech. 

A contributor to the New Statesman 
tells the story of the overturn in serio- 
comic vein: — 


The Minister of War rang up the Captain- 
General at Barcelona’ from Madrid and 
inquired if it were true that the troops were 
in rebellion. ‘Yes,’ said the Captain- 
General. “What are you doing to suppress 
the movement?’ asked the Minister. ‘I am 
leading it,’ said the Captain-General. ‘Then 
consider yourself dismissed,’ said the Minis- 
ter. ‘Go to the devil!’ said the Captain- 
General, ‘it’s you who are dismissed’ — 
and then hung up the receiver and went on 
with the revolt. And what could be better 
than his retort to Sefior Alba, the late 
Foreign Minister, who has fled to France? 
Sefior Alba wrote to say that Spain looked 
like being a poorish sort of place for an 
honest man to live in under the nine 
Generals, and that he proposed to reside 
abroad in future. ‘Very well,’ replied the 
Marquis, ‘stay abroad by all means. But 
please return the Government motor-car in 
which you skipped over the frontier.’ 
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TITULAR OF SOVIETDOM 


Lentn has been appointed nominal 
President of the Union Council of the 
Labor and Defense Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, as the new federation 
that takes the place of old Russia is 
called. 

A special correspondent of the 
Observer recently described the present 
government at Moscow as a dictator- 
ship without a dictator. Since Lenin’s 
retirement the Communists have been 
unwilling or unable to select his suc- 
cessor. Trotskii, though undoubtedly 
the most prominent and perhaps the 
ablest of the Bolshevist leaders, is 
ruled out by his Jewish blood. Of the 
triumvirate that has replaced Lenin 
since his retirement, Kamenev, Rykov, 
and Stalin, the last is now thought to 
be the coming man. This is partly 
because he is a blind follower in his 
master’s footsteps, and therefore is re- 
garded as an ideal executor of his will. 
It is considered all-important that the 
new chief of the government should 
appear as an alter-Lenin to the people, 
for reasons that this writer describes as 
follows: — 


Leninism in Russia connotes something 
very different from the associations which 
surround the term in the West. In this 
country Leninism is identified with revolu- 
tion, terrorism, world-revolution, Marxian 
economics. In Russia, in the villages, at 
any rate, Leninism is regarded as the 
peasant’s guaranty both against the return 
of the landlords and against the revival of 
violent methods of requisitioning and other 
forms of militant Communism. Speaking at 
the Twelfth Congress of the Communist 
Party on the necessity of relaxing the heavy 
burden of taxation on the peasants, Kam- 
enev solemnly reassured the peasants that 
the Communist Party remained true to the 
Lenin tradition of supporting the peasant 
interests. 

Legends are already circulated in the 
villages which represent Lenin as a kind of 
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peasant Tsar. Provincial delegates to the 
Congress declare that the peasants, by a 
curious confusion of thought, believe that 
there is a real difference between the Bol- 
sheviki and the Communists. To the 
former, with Lenin as leader, they attribute 
their possession of the land; while they 
accuse the latter of introducing all the 
measures which were intended to revive a 
new sort of bondage of the peasants to the 
State. 


+ 


SOUTH AFRICAN POLITICS 


GENERAL Smuts doubtless welcomes 
the latest development in South Afri- 
can politics, for the two principal 
parties arrayed against him have fallen 
afoul of each other over the issue of 
Republicanism — the same issue that 
is dominant in Ireland, and is making 
itself felt under a different name in 
Egypt and India. The Nationalists, 
under General Hertzog, are the South 
African DeValerisis, although they 
have not employed the tactics espoused 
by the intransigent Irish leader. At 
their late Congress they reiterated 
emphatically their demand for separa- 
tion from Great Britain. Thereupon 
Colonel Creswell, the leader of the 
Labor Party, which has of late co- 
operated with the Nationalists, de- 
clared in a public speech that ‘for the 
overwhelming majority of English- 
speaking South Africans, the question 
of the membership of the Common- 
wealth’ — please note the term Do- 
minioners are now using for the Empire 
— ‘is a matter of affection no more to 
be argued about than the Dutch- 
speaking South Africans’ attachment 
to their own language.’ Other labor 
leaders were equally prompt and 
emphatic in their protests. Neither 
group appears to have the slightest 
prospect of turning out General 
Smuts’s ministry without the help of 
the other. 
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A UNITED STATES COURT AT HARBIN 


On August 14 a regular session of the 
United States Court for China was 
held in the city of Harbin. During the 
Washington Conference Japan ma- 
noeuvred to have Manchuria and other 
outlying territories technically removed 
from Chinese jurisdiction. But the 
United States, by an Act of Congress 
passed last September,— the China 
Trade Act, — has specifically defined 
that country to include: (1) China, 
including Manchuria, Tibet, Mongolia, 
and any territory leased by China to 
any foreign government, (2) the Crown 
Colony of Hongkong, and (8) the 
Province of Macao. 

In opening the Court at Harbin, 
Judge Lobingier emphasized this 
point: — 


The headquarters of the Court having 
been in Shanghai from its establishment, 
and the bulk of the business having always 
been there, many have come to look upon 
it as a Shanghai institution, which it is not, 
and I am sure that it is the desire of the 
Court to have it understood that the 
institution is intended to be for all China, 
not only for the Americans in China, but 
for those of any other nationality who may 
see fit or have occasion to invoke its juris- 
diction. It is an institution for the whole 
country and not for any particular locality 
or consular district, and while I have no 
desire to see any special occasion requiring 
the presence of the Court in any particular 
locality, yet whenever those occasions do 
arise and legitimate business comes to it, 
it is the desire of the Court to be there; 
and if in the future the proper business of 
the Court sufficiently develops to justify a 
regular session at Harbin, you will find the 
Court, so far as I have anything to say in 
the matter, always ready to meet the 
emergency. The Court would have been 
here for this session much earlier than it 
was, had the business in Shanghai made it 
possible. The difficulty is this. The business 
of the Court has outgrown the present staff 
and there is almost enough work for one 
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man in the outports, let alone the incessant 
round of duties in Shanghai. 


+ 


BALKAN AFFAIRS 


Accorpine to Theodor Berkes, the 
veteran Balkan correspondent of Ber- 
liner Tageblati, the negotiations for a 
rapprochement between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia, interrupted by Stambulis- 
kii’s overthrow and death, have been 
resumed by the new Cabinet. A 
Zankov supporter recently said: ‘The 
cultural and economic development of 
Serbia and Bulgaria are determined by 
the same geographical and political 
factors. Therefore the two nations 
cannot progress separately, and it will 
be better if they join their forces.’ He 
looks forward to a federation of the 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians, 
and Bulgarians, with the possible 
inclusion of Albania. 

The Sofia correspondent of Kélnische 
Zeitung writes that the peasants and 
the Communists of Bulgaria, who were 
at daggers’ points when Stambuliskii . 
was in power, have been brought 
closer together by the late revolution. 
The recent uprising seems to confirm 
this. Zinoviev, the Moscow leader of 
the Communists, has reproved the 
members of his party in Bulgaria for 
not giving the peasants more active 
support. The Communists have offered 
to collaborate with the Conservative 
Socialists. They demand the complete 
restoration of constitutional liberties, 
radical measures against the increasing 
cost of living, the restoration of the 
system of proportional representation 
in effect before Stambuliskii changed 
the electoral law, and the elimination 
of the military element from the gov- 
ernment. 

Sentences have been passed on 
eighty-six Communists who attempted 
to set up a Soviet Republic in Bulgaria 
immediately after the June revolution. 
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Four were condemned to death and 
two to life imprisonment. The others 
received shorter prison terms. The 
Bulgarian authorities have also ex- 
pelled the Soviet Red Cross Mission on 
the charge of promoting schemes to 
overthrow the Government. This has 
caused the Moscow leaders to threaten 
reprisals against Bulgarian citizens 
living in Russia. 

A Sofia correspondent of Frankfurter 
Zeitung estimates that there are well 
over two hundred thousand Bolsheviki 
in Bulgaria. The Conservative Social- 
ists have a small majority among the 
government employees in the postal 
and telegraph service and upon the 
railways, but the workers employed in 
other trades are mostly Communists. 
Moscow is said to be encouraging the 
movement for Macedonian autonomy, 
and to have many supporters in that 
section of the Balkans. 

In Yugoslavia, Radich’s flight to 
England is still the latest sensation. 
Like Stambuliskii he represented the 
peasants, but unlike the Bulgarian 
leader he favored government decen- 
tralization. His separatist agitation 
culminated in an effort to set up an 
independent Croat republic. This 
caused the Belgrade authorities to 
suspend his immunity as a member 
of Parliament and to proceed against 
him as an enemy of the Govern- 
ment. 

At the recent Conference of the 
Little Entente Powers at Sinaja, Yugo- 
slavia was the most exigent and 
Czechoslovakia, apparently, the least 
exigent in its attitude toward Hungary. 
The latter country is suffering from an 
acute financial crisis, and seeks to 
rehabilitate herself through an inter- 
national loan, much as Austria has 
done. The Little Entente Powers have 
now consented to measures to facilitate 
this loan. 

A Serbian newspaper, Novosti, pub- 
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lishes an interview with a professor at 
the University of Belgrade, who has 
recently made a trip through Mace- 
donia. He reports that little progress 
has been made toward reconstructing 
the country. New buildings are rare. 
No roads have been built. There are 
some exceptions in Northern Mace- 
donia, where villages with new houses 
and recently paved streets were seen. 
The principal cause holding back re- 
covery is political uncertainty. Rumors 
of new frontier changes are in constant 
circulation. The people are fairly pros- 
perous, and seem to have considerable 
metallic currency, which is the only 
form of money they will accept; but 
everyone is living from day to 
day. 

There is less lawlessness than is 
generally supposed. The professor and 
several other travelers visited all the 
important points in Macedonia without 
disagreeable incident. Peddlers’ carts 
were met with everywhere on the 
country’s highways. There are, to be 
sure, numerous comitadjis, or bands 
of political outlaws, but they seldoin 
interfere with inoffensive travelers. 
They are not brigands. Most of the 
government officials are inexperienced, 
ignorant men. The soil is fertile, and 
the people are industrious, and, after a 
fashion, well supplied with the essen- 
tials of life. The first need of the coun- 
try is better schools. 

N. P. Nicoloav, a professor of law at 
Paris, after analyzing the results of the 
obligatory labor law in Bulgaria, con- 
cludes that its advantages are doubtful. 
‘The conscription of labor for the State 
may have a favorable effect upon the 
country’s prosperity where it is em- 
ployed on some vast project well stud- 
ied out in advance.’ When this is not 
the case, however, it is doubtful if labor 
recruits actually produce enough to 
pay the cost of their own mainte- 
nance. 
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RUSSIA’S MARKETS 


TEN years ago about eighty British 
engineering firms, including some of the 
largest industries in the country, 
formed a combine known as the Becos 
Traders, Ltd., to operate in Russia as 
manufacturers and not as merchants. 
It erected works near Moscow, and 
developed a large business throughout 
Russia and Siberia. Recently a mission 
sent out by this company, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. F. L. Baldwin, a 
cousin of the Prime Minister, has re- 
turned to England with optimistic 
accounts of Russia’s economic recovery 
and the prospect of profitable commis- 
sions in that country. 

The managing director said on his 
return that the new gold currency, the 
chervontz, which is on a par with gold, 
and secured to the extent of 25 per 
cent by bullion and gold securities, and 
75 per cent by short-term bills and 
similar paper, now forms two thirds of 
the money in circulation, and that the 
paper rubles, which continue to de- 
preciate, will soon vanish from public 
use. The budget is being balanced by 
a radical reduction of Government 
expenditures, a simplification of taxes, 
and the realization of Government 
assets existing in the form of natural 
resources. Direct taxation is now 
limited in the main to an income tax 
and a sales tax, the former rising to a 
maximum of 20 per cent, and the latter 
fixed at 3 per cent. Russia’s trade 
balance, according to this informant, is 
now favorable. Internal trade is en- 
tirely free, and the Government is 
gradually relaxing its control over 
foreign trade. 

Almost simultaneously Kolnische 
Zeitung prints an article designed to 
encourage Germany’s interest in Rus- 
sian markets —a subject which was 
also on the agenda of the Democratic 
Summer School held at Burg Lauen- 


stein last July. A German company 
somewhat similar in purpose to Becos 
Traders, Ltd., the Deutsch-Russische 
Handels-Aktiengesellschaft — abbrevi- 
ated Russgertorg — has been successful 
upon the whole in its efforts to promote 
the sale of German goods in Russia, 
although it has been embarrassed in 
making deliveries by the effects of the 
Ruhr occupation. 


+ 
WU PEI-FU 


Grover Cuark, a staff writer of the 
Peking Leader, has recently published 
a series of articles in that daily based 
upon talks with Marshal Wu Pei-fu. 
That officer’s remarks suffer somewhat 
from the lack of point and precision 
characteristic of the public pronounce- 
ments of politicians in or out of uni- 
form, but the contributor’s impression 
of the Marshal himself is interesting. 


He may seek power for himself — he does 
seek such power — yet he does so not from 
any selfish motive but because he honestly . 
believes that it is for China’s good that he 
should exercise a large measure of control. 
He has very definite ideas as to what should 
be done to restore order and stability, 
and in all sincerity feels it his public duty 
to do all he can to get those ideas realized. 

Yet, for all his sincerity, it is quite 
possible that Marshal Wu may cause grave 
harm to China. For there is little question 
that he has no real comprehension of 
government according to law instead of 
according to the will of some individual. 
And, however skillful he may be as a 
modern military man, he seems to have 
small capacity for farsighted, statesmanlike 
judgment on political questions of to-day. 

This apparent lack of statesmanship is 
probably the result of his failure to under- 
stand the political consequences of the 
development of even so much public 
opinion and means for its expression as has 
occurred in China during the past few 
decades, as well as of his failure to grasp 
the essential difference between democratic 
and monarchical government. 





ON THROWING OUT DIRTY WATER 


BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


[Among the happy fruits of Ireland’s restored stability is the reappearance of the Irish 
Statesman, which in 1920 temporarily succumbed to the stress of that country’s stormy for- 
tunes. Its revival, according to a statement in the initial issue of the new series, ‘has been 
made financially possible by the generosity of a group of Americans of Irish blood.’] 


From the Irish Statesman, September 15 
(DusuiIn INDEPENDENT LiTERARY AND Po.iticaL WEEKLY) 


Wuen I was a complex Irish youth 
some half-century ago I was warned 
never to throw out dirty water until I 
got in fresh. As I had only one bucket, 
the advice did not prove practicable. I 
turned to another precept, and cast my 
bread on the waters, not once but many 
times, with the result that it did indeed 
return to me after many days provided 
I worked pretty hard in the meantime. 

But I remained an attentive observer 
of the dirty-water business, and found 
that those who were so anxious to pre- 
vent their neighbors from throwing it 
out prematurely were giving them- 
selves a good deal of trouble for noth- 
ing, because the real difficulty is not 
that people will not wait for the fresh 
water before they throw out the dirty, 
but that they will not throw it out at 
all, and just pour the fresh water into it 
when they are lucky enough to get any. 

To drop the metaphor, men are not 
averse to new ideas: on the contrary, 
they are too greedy and credulous in 
pursuit of them; but nothing is rarer 
in nature than a man who, on accepting 
a new idea, proceeds to overhaul his old 
ideas and see how many of them must 
be scrapped to make logical room for 
the newcomer. 

It has often been my professional 
business to develop newideas after their 
introduction by others; and on such 
occasions my most furious assailants 
have been the very persons whose dis- 


coveries I was vindicating. They had 
hit on the idea; but they had not per- 
ceived all its consequences. They were 
holding simultaneously the new truth 
and the old error that had become in- 
grained in them before the new light 
dawned. 

That is what men do. They are born 
to a belief in a flat earth, with a flat 
ceiling and heaven on the first floor. 
They are converted to a belief that the 
earth is a ball spinning on its axis and 
flying through boundless space, and are 
proud of this advance in scientific cul- 
ture; but they go on believing in the 
flat ceiling and the first floor just as if 
nothing had happened in their minds. 
And if you press them too hard on the 
point you run the risk of unhinging 
them to such an extent that they will 
empty the baby out with the bath, and 
refuse to believe in anything at all, like 
the Cork voter at the late general elec- 
tion, who, having suffered a few dis- 
illusions in politics, marked his voting 
paper ‘To Hell with the Whole Lot.’ 

Now Ireland is at this moment a 
regular rag-and-bottle shop of super- 
seded ideas, or superstitions, as they 
were accurately called when words 
were something more than reach-me- 
downs from the newspapers. There are 
formidable vested interests in our huge 
national stock of junk and bilge, glow- 
ing with the phosphorescence of ro- 
mance. 
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Heroes and heroines have risked their 
lives to force England to drop Ireland 
like a hot potato. England, after a 
final paroxysm of doing her worst, has 
dropped Ireland accordingly. But in 
doing so she has destroyed the whole 
stock-in-trade of the heroes and hero- 
ines. The heroes and heroines cannot 
realize it. The rallying of the Irish 
against English tyranny has long since 
become a reflex action with them; 
and they cannot control their reflexes. 
They will die calling for a forlorn hope 
to storm Dublin Castle. It has sur- 
rendered; but even were it demolished 
as completely as the Bastille they 
would never notice it. 

The reason English rule produced 
oppression in Ireland was that England 
had herself to take care of. Her internal 
poverty, and the pressure of her in- 
dustrial disorder on her foreign policy, 
occupied all her political energy and 
administrative machinery, leaving Ire- 
land and India to force themselves on 
her reluctant attention by violent in- 
surrection. 

Yet it seems to be quite a common 
opinion in Ireland that the Cabinet in 
London, untroubled by English prob- 
lems, and indifferent to the adventures 
of M. Poincaré, Signor Mussolini, and 
the fall of the mark, occupies itself 
wholly with sending orders to President 
Cosgrave to arrest and torture that 
devoted local patriot, Padraig (ci-devant 
Patrick) Soandso, of Ballysuchandsuch. 

This is no doubt partly the egotism 
of lunacy, which is incurable; but it is 
also largely a combination of childish 
ignorance of how the world is really 
governed, with the careless practice of 
pouring the fresh water of the Free 
State into the dirty water of Dublin 
Castle. 

I have to deal in crude and glaring 
instances; but I am quite aware that 
our worst troubles will not be with the 
most obvious superstitions. Mere sur- 


feit is already disposing of them. Our 
improvised governing class is spewing 
them out vigorously enough; but it 
needs traditions to keep its routineer 
ministers steady (it has to fill up with 
routineers when it is short of Solons) 
and in its work of building traditions it 
will have to keep abreast of modern 
political science or it will find itself 
with nothing but a shelfful of tinpot 
Napoleonisms which are useful only for 
emergencies. 

Now a Government which comes out 
strong only in emergencies will be 
tempted to create and maintain a state 
of chronic emergency as Napoleon had 
to create a state of chronic war, or as 
the doctor who could cure fits and 
nothing else began his treatments al- 
ways by trying to induce epilepsy. 

Let our strong men, our pilots who 
weathered the storm, our men of one 
idea and that only the very old one of 
victory and order at any price, remem- 
ber that when there is no longer any- 
thing particular the matter they may 


share the fate of the man who puts his 


foot down after he has reached the 
bottom of the stairs. 

Nationalism must now be added to 
the refuse pile of superstitions. We are 
now Citizens of the world; and the man 
who divides the race into elect Irish- 
men and reprobate foreign devils—espe- 
cially Englishmen—had better live on 
the Blaskets, where he can admire him- 
self without much disturbance. 

Perhaps, after all, our late troubles 
were not so purposeless as they seemed. 
They were probably ordained to prove 
to us that we are no better than other 
people; and when Ireland is once forced 
to accept this stupendous new idea, 
good-bye to the old patriotism. 

We must realize that National inde- 
pendence is now impossible. What the 
British Empire, the French Republic, 
and the United States of America can- 
not achieve, Ireland cannot achieve 
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except by becoming so insignificant 
that her independence would not 
matter. Nobody disputes the inde- 
pendence of the Kingdom of Dalkey. 
So much the worse for Dalkey. Ireland 
as a constituent of a big Commonwealth 
with its veins heavily charged with her 
blood — Ireland speaking and writing 
the language of a quarter of the human 
race, and speaking and writing it 
specially well, is something to be reck- 
oned with. As anything less she would 
be a beetle among mammoths. What 
is England but such a constituent? 
What would she be as a tight little 
island now? Then let us pension off all 
our old Nationalists, since we cannot 
without ingratitude drown them. 

As to Labor, I have not space left for 
its superstitions, though there is no real 
future for anything but Labor. Mere 
Trades-Unionism is only Capitalism 
applied to Labor from Labor’s point of 
view. It has only one weapon: the 
strike, idealized as the General Strike. 
Now the strike means starving on your 
enemy’s doorstep. It may terrify an 
Oriental if he happens to believe that 
your death will bring the wrath of Allah 
on him; but the modern capitalist 
snaps his fingers at Allah: he simply 
calls the police to remove your body to 
the mortuary. 

In Cork the other day Labor tried a 
general strike, and had actually suc- 
ceeded in starving out Cork when it 
suddenly realized that it was part of 
Cork itself, and was hungry. At which 
point it had to turn to and work the 
bread business, which at once reduced 
the theory of the General Strike to 
absurdity. 

The doorstep plan is dirty water, 
and must be thrown out before Labor 
can get a step further. Labor for every- 
body, and idleness for nobody, rich or 
poor, is the only policy that can make a 
country economically sound, and its 
people physically and morally healthy. 
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In a truly Free State, nobody can be 
free until he has earned his keep, and 
nobody can be considered a gentleman 
if he is mean enough to stop at that. 

As to Republicanism, there was a 
Republican Party at the late election 
opposing a Free State Party. But 
every Free State candidate, outside 
Trinity College, began his speech— 
after the obligatory collect in a tongue 
equally unintelligible to himself and his 
audience, but useful in reducing the 
most turbulent assembly to depressed 
silence — by claiming that he had been 
a Republican before his opponents were 
politically born. If he could add that 
he had fought for the Republic in 
Easter 1916 so much the better. 

To distinguish themselves the Re- 
publicans had to turn back a leaf, and 
call themselves Shinners. They differed 
as to two forms of an oath. One was an 
intelligent, sensible, and consequently 
binding form drafted by Mr. de Valera. 
The other was an archaic absurdity 
which lost all meaning four hundred 
years ago at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, and could not possibly bind 
anybody nowadays. President Cos- 
grave concluded, like Touchstone con- 
fronted with the marriage service, that 
the less binding it was the easier it 
would be to break on occasion. Mr. de 
Valera insisted on being properly bound. 

But the oath, as an institution, is a 
superstition, and a very annoying one. 
There should be no question of abolish- 
ing this oath or that oath. The Free 
State should abolish all oaths and all 
tests of that kind. If Canada and 
Australia and South Africa and Britain 
still ask for an oath to allay their dread 
of this poor little island, why, let them 
have it in what form they prefer, even if 
they wish the President to drink sym- 
bolic claret from a papier-maché skull; 
but let our own life be free cf such 
follies. 

Finally, let it be made a misde- 
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meanor for any man or woman to allege 
or imply that the Irish race is any bet- 
ter than any other race, or indeed that 
races exist at all. Let all the romantic 
ladies be engaged compulsorily as 
actresses in a national theatre, and all 


the drunken doctors be transported to 
America. Let the fisherman who 
strays on Lough Neagh’s bank when 
the clear cold eve’s declining be 
thrown into it. And then Ireland will 
have a chance at last. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS VERSUS ITALY 


BY ALBERIC ROLIN 


[Baron Albéric Rolin is Professor Emeritus of the University of Ghent, and Secretary- 


General of the Institute of International Law.]} 


From L’Indépendance Belge, September 5 


(Brussets LiseraL ProcressivE Daltty) 


SrncekreE friends of Italy, among whom 
I have the honor to be numbered, 
must regret, as I did, the attitude she 
assumed after the assassination of 
three Italian officials at Janina on 
Greek soil near the Albanian frontier. 
This crime, which was the more odious 
because the victims were fulfilling an 
international mission, called for vigor- 
ous retribution, and we appreciate the 
indignation it aroused in Italy. But 
the demands that the Italian Govern- 
ment addressed to the Greek Govern- 
ment were excessive. They recall too 
vividly, in spite of all extenuations and 
their less rigorous form, the ultimatum 
that the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment delivered to little Serbia. They 
are designed, as was the former, to 
impose upon the accused party, sum- 
marily condemned without a hearing, 
an excessive humiliation. 

I shall not enter into the justice of 
Mussolini’s charge that the Greek 
Government has very recently tol- 
erated demonstrations hostile to Italy 
in its press and elsewhere, which it 
might have prevented or suppressed. 


I am ready to grant that the Govern- 
ment of Greece was at fault in not 
taking adequate measures to protect 
the life of Italian officials in a country 
infested by brigands. Neither do I 
propose to enter into the question 
whether or not the ultimatum is ex- 
cessive. I merely stress the fact that 
when Mussolini attempts to justify 
the measures of force that he has 
taken, by asserting that the Greek 
Government. utterly refused to meet 
his demands, he makes an assertion 
that is not true. Without accepting all 
of his demands, Greece was ready to 
comply with them in a large measure. 

But the essential point is that Italy’s 
acts, immediately after receiving the 
Greek reply, appeared to us to violate 
the engagements her Government as- 
sumed in signing the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, to which both 
Italy and Greece are parties. 

Article XII of the Covenant pro- 
vides: ‘The members of the League 
agree that, if there should arise be- 
tween them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture, they will submit the mat- 
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ter either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council, and they agree in no 
case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or 
the report by the Council.’ 

Articles XIII, XTV, and XV contain 
numerous additional provisions de- 
signed to affirm, develop, and estab- 
lish sanctions relating to the formal 
engagement in Article XII; to define 
specifically the means to be used by 
every member of the League of Na- 
tions to avoid recourse to the ultima 
ratio regum. 

The simple sending of an abrupt 
ultimatum would appear to be con- 
trary to these provisions. An ulti- 
matum is in fact a conditional threat 
of war. Now all members of the 
League have agreed ‘in no case to re- 
sort to war until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or the 


report by the Council.’ It follows from . 


this that, as is implied further in the 
first part of the paragraph, every con- 
troversy among the members likely to 
lead to a rupture of friendly relations 
must be submitted to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the Council. 

Consequently there must be in 
every case either arbitration or an in- 
quiry by the Council of the League of 
Nations. The procedure to be fol- 
lowed is minutely described in Arti- 
cles XIII, XIV, and XV. If one of the 
parties thinks that its complaint can- 
not be settled by arbitration, it must 
at least be submitted for report to the 
Council of the League of Nations, and 
in all such instances the second clause 
of Article XII applies: ‘They agree in 
no case to resort to war until three 
months after the award by the arbi- 
trators or the report by the Council.’ 

This is very definite and suffices to 
forbid an ultimatum — especially an 
ultimatum to be complied with at once. 

But what is above all contrary to 
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the engagements taken by a Govern- 
ment when it becomes a member of 
the League of Nations is an act of 
hostility, an act of war against another 
nation, likewise a member, in case that 
nation fails to accept fully and un- 
reservedly a demand made upon it. 

What did the Italian Government 
do? After setting itself up as judge ina 
dispute to which it was a party, after 
having condemned the Greek Govern- 
ment without any trial or previous 
inquiry, it seized by force of arms a 
portion of Greek territory after a pre- 
liminary bombardment that killed 
peaceable citizens, and it imprisoned, 
according to reports, the little Greek 
garrison on the territory it occupied. 

It is true that Mussolini asserts that 
by this temporary measure Italy did 
not mean to commit an act of war, but 
merely to defend her prestige. 

But the character of an act does not 
depend upon the name with which its 
author christens it. It must be judged 
by the nature of the act itself. Now a 
military occupation by force of sarms, 
especially if preceded by a bombard- 
ment, is an act of war, and does not 
cease to be so because it is undertaken 
with an expressed or explicit reserva- 
tion in the mind of the party commit- 
ting it. 

It would indeed be a convenient de- 
vice for a Government to deprive an 
act of this sort of its true character 
simply by declaring that it did not 
intend to commit an act of war, but 
simply to defend its prestige. If in 
order to safeguard national prestige — 
and we recall that this is the unhappy 
expression that the Kaiser used to 
justify Austria-Hungary’s merciless ul- 
timatum to Serbia — one Government 
commits an act of violent aggression 
against another Government, there is 
an act of war. Amicus Plato, sed magis 
amica veritas! 





GANDHI, REVOLUTIONARY MYSTIC 


BY EVELYN ROY 


[Gandhi's preaching, practice, and influence have just been made a subject of independent 
studies by the two most brilliant literary radicals, with the possible exception of Anatole 
France, in Europe. Romain Rolland published his contribution under the title, ‘Mahatma 
Gandhi,’ in a series of articles in the monthly review, Europe. Henri Barbusse replied in 
Clarté with an article entitled, ‘Revolutionaires d’Orient et d Occident.’] 


From the Labour Montlily, September 
(Lonpon Rapicat Lasor Review) 


M. Ro.uanp, the protagonist of Non- 
violence, has offered to the world a new 
argument and, as he conceives it, a new 
proof of the efficacy of this doctrine as 
applied to political struggles. He dis- 
covers Gandhi a year after the latter 
has been consigned to the oblivion of a 
six years’ jail sentence, and in eloquent 
and poetic language describes and inter- 
prets his career as leader of the Non- 
Couperation Movement, in order to 
prove his own theory that Non-violence 
based upon suffering, self-sacrifice, and 
brotherly love, is the only philosophy 
that can save European civilization 
from ultimate annihilation. 

-M. Barbusse, belonging to the oppo- 
site camp of those who believe in 
opposing force to force, dictatorship to 
dictatorship, and the ultimate survival 
of the fittest, replies to the articles of 
M. Rolland by attempting to upset the 
whole basis of the latter’s thesis as to 
Gandhi’s true réle in the Indian move- 
ment. Gandhi, he asseverates, is not 
what M. Rolland imagines him to be 
—an apostle of love, sacrifice, and 
suffering, come to redeem the world 
with a new gospel and a new vicarious 
atonement. On the contrary, Gandhi 
is a revolutionary to whom Non-vio- 
lence is but a masterly tactic in the face 
of a difficult situation. Had Lenin been 
in Gandhi’s place he would have spoken 
and acted as did the latter, declares M. 
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Barbusse; both are for compulsion; 
both are realists. Gandhi took care to 
base himself upon the working and 
peasant masses. He always defended 
the poor and the oppressed. The 
revolutionary movement of India is 
more a social struggle than a nationalist 
one, and the fight against the British 
bureaucracy is a characteristic form of 
the class-struggle. 

So writes Henri Barbusse in a valiant 
effort to disprove the arguments of 
Romain Rolland and to defeat his 
object of using Gandhi as a new stick 
wherewith to beat the programme and 
tactics of Bolshevism. It may not come 
amiss for those who have spoken and 
written critically on the Non-violent 
Non-Codperation Movement in India, 
during the past two years, to add a few 
words to this controversy in an effort 
to shed new light on what is, after all, 
a dark subject for the majority of 
European intellectuals. 

M. Rolland is to be felicitated upon 
his praiseworthy study o/ Gandhian 
polemics, and his more or less accu- 
rate knowledge of the main course of 
events in Indian political life up to the 
time of Gandhi’s incarceration. Such 
knowledge is rare in a European, and 
betrays a real interest in the subject on 
the part of this distinguished savant 
and littérateur. It is not his knowledge 
of the main events of Gandhi’s spec- 
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tacular career that we call in question, 
but his interpretation of those events to 
suit his own purposes. 

Let us touch briefly upon some of the 
threads of M. Rolland’s arguments that 
all tend toward the main conclusion. 
In the first place he vastly overesti- 
mates the success of the programme of 
Non-Coéperation in that which con- 
cerned the boycott of schools, law 
courts, and government posts and titles. 
The number of those resigning their 
places and titles under government was 
infinitesimal; the giving-up of practice 
by lawyers was confined to a limited 
number of Congress politicians and 
patriots, for a very limited time. The 
majority returned to their practice be- 
fore the year was ended. Only in the 
schools was there a notable response on 
the part of the young, enthusiastic, and 
idealistic students, and this was later 
acknowledged as one of the greatest 
mistakes of the whole campaign, to 
take these thousands of young men 
away from their studies without sup- 
plying them with any alternative 
means of study or of gaining a liveli- 
hood. This whole part of the Non- 
Codperation programme has been such 
a recognized failure that it is no longer 
spoken of nor regarded as part of the 
national activities, although theoreti- 
cally it has never been abandoned. 

The boycott of foreign cloth and of 
liquor shops attained greater success, 
because here Gandhi and the Congress 
hit upon a means of directly attacking 
the government exchequer at its source. 
The boycott of liquor was not, as M. 
Rolland mistakenly observes, intended 
as a measure of ‘healthful discipline’ 
and ‘necessary hygiene.’ On the con- 
trary, it was an attempt to cut off one 
of the great sources of revenue of the 
Indian Government, which retains 
control of the liquor traffic and reaps 
huge profits therefrom. The boycott 
and picketing of liquor shops was so 
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largely successful in cutting off this 
source of Government revenue that 
huge deficits were admitted in that 
Department, and the Government 
energetically opposed itself to this side 
of the campaign from the very outset. 

As M. Rolland rightly observes, 
Gandhi deserves to be remembered as 
a social reformer long after his political 
triumphs and failures are forgotten. 
His plea for the removal of untoucha- 
bility was a righteous one, but we can- 
not say with truth that it has attained 
any measure of practical fulfillment 
among those Hindu orthodox who 
constituted the chief followers of the 
Mahatmaji. Social revolutions are not 
made from above, but from below, by 
the inexorable working of economic 
laws. Untouchability and caste will 
disappear from Indian society, and are 
disappearing, not as a result of the 
impassioned pleadings of a Mahatma, 
but because of the advent of industrial- 
ism and the break-up of patriarchal 
traditions. 

The boycott of foreign cloth con- 
stituted the most important clause of 
the Non-Codperation programme, not 
only because it coincided with Gandhi’s 
reactionary social philosophy that de- 
cried the advent of modern civilization 
and preached the cult of the spinning 
wheel and homespun, but because the 
backbone of the Non-Codperation 
Movement founded upon sacrifice, 
suffering, and soul-force was the native 
mill-owners, whose competition to Lan- 
cashire products was immensely stimu- 
lated by the preaching of the doctrine 
of boycott of foreign cloth and the 
wearing of Swadeshi (home-manufac- 
tured goods). It was the mill-owners 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras who 
financed the Non-Codperation Move- 
ment, who, together with the landlords 
of India, represent the rising bour- 
geoisie which insistently claims for it- 
self a place in the sun. 
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The Congress fund of one crore ‘of 
rupees raised in 1921-22 was largely 
donated by the rising capitalist class of 
India, to whom the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford reforms did not grant the economic 
expansion which it craved. This fund, 
largely on paper, constituted the string 
which controlled the activities and 
dictated the tactics of the Mahatmaji 
in critical moments; it lay behind his 
‘address to the hooligans of Bombay 
and Madras’; it lay beneath his ex- 
hortation ‘not to make political use of 
the factory workers’; it constituted the 
real reason for his failure to declare 
mass civil disobedience and nonpay- 
ment of taxes, and for his insistence 
on the tactics of non-violence and re- 
spect for law, order, and private prop- 
erty. 

We do not make these statements 
for the sake of disillusioning M. Rol- 
land as to the spiritual réle of his new 
Messiah, but in the interests of truth 
and the correct interpretation of his- 
torical events. The proof for these 
statements can be found by referring to 
the list of contributors to the Tilak- 
Swaraj Fund, and to certain very 
interesting disclosures made by mem- 
bers of the Congress opposition on the 
manipulation of the Tilak-Swaraj Fund 
in the interests of Indian capitalism. 
It will be replied that Gandhi was not 
responsible for the sins of his followers, 
but Gandhi made himself responsible 
for them on innumerable occasions. 
Does not M. Rolland himself exclaim: 
‘He had become in truth the conscience 
of India’? This was on the occasion of 
the riot of Chauri Chaura, when 
Gandhi for the last time repudiated 
mass-action and ordered retreat. 

The riot of Chauri Chaura and the 
right-about-face of Gandhi from the 
road that led to revolution back to 
the blind alley of reformism constitute 
the turning-point of his career and the 
acid test by which his whole philosophy 


will be judged by generations to come. 
Gandhi, after having for the third time 
declared the inauguration of mass civil 
disobedience, for which the Indian 
masses expectantly waited, for the third 
time retracted his order and disowned 
those simple followers who had taken 
him at his word. Not only did he urge 
the rioting peasants to deliver them- 
selves up for judgment and make con- 
fession, but he stands personally re- 
sponsible for the passing, in the face of 
his countrymen’s opposition, of the 
Bardoli resolutions, which denounced, 
once and for all, all forms of aggressive 
action and limited the national activi- 
ties to weaving, spinning, and praying. 
Here stands the revolutionary exposed 
in his true colors as a timid social re- 
former, terrified at the greatness of the 
movement he was called upon to lead, 
and endeavoring vainly to compress it 
within the limits of his own reactionary 
philosophy. 

The result of Chauri Chaura and the 
shameful retreat of Bardoli, which M. 
Rolland describes as ‘an act of excep- 
tional moral value,’ was the condemna- 
tion of 228 peasants to death by hang- 
ing for the crime of having attempted 
to better their miserable condition, — 
a sentence whose barbarity put even 
the British Government in India to 
shame and was later reduced to nine- 
teen death sentences,— and the tem- 
porary dislocation of the whole Non- 
Coéperation Movement, followed by 
the arrest of its leader, and wholesale 
Government repression and _ police 
terrorism throughout the length and 
breadth of India. But Gandhi never 
flinched from his resolution, and the 
Bardoli ‘Constructive Programme,’ 
which enjoins upon the Indian peasants 
to pay rent to the Zemindars (landlords) 


and assures the latter that the Non- 


Coéperation Movement in no way 
attacks their property rights, remains 
the measuring stick by which to judge 
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Gandhi’s status as revolutionary or 
reformer. 

‘Why did the Government arrest 
Gandhi?’ inquires M. Rolland, naively. 
And he replies, ‘Because his non-vio- 
lence was more revolutionary than all 
violence.’ M. Rolland is once more 
mistaken. The British Government in 
India arrested Gandhi because it 
realized that his hold upon the country, 
and by country we mean the rebellious 
masses, was so weakened that it could 
safely put him away without awakening 
any great popular resentment. And 
such in fact is the case. The silence 
that fell upon India at the arrest of the 
Mahatmaji was not the triumphant 
vindication of the philosophy of soul- 
force, nor the disciplined obedience of 
the masses to the injunctions of their 
leader, but the acquiescence of the 
multitudes in the arrest of a leader who 
had ceased to lead them, whose re- 
peated acts of betrayal of the true 
interests of the rebellious workers had 
cut him and the Nationalist Movement 
as a whole completely off from the 
dynamics of mass-action. 

Never did M. Rolland speak more 
truly than when he refers to the vast 
upheavals of the Indian proletariat and 
peasantry as ‘having only the slightest 
connection with the Non-Codéperation 
Movement.’ The great mass-awaken- 
ing that shook the Indian continent at 
the close of the war, and which came as 
a result of many world-factors as well 
as internal economic forces, coincided 
with the rise of the aggressive campaign 
of Non-violent Non-Codperation, but 
was not synonymous with it, nor even 
identified with it, until Gandhi, by 
dint of his compelling personality and 
instinctive political sagacity, succeeded 
in welding the two together into a 
temporary and artificial unity, much as 
he succeeded in binding together the 
Hindu-Mussulman communities. 

Not by means of an honest, straight- 
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forward programme of social and 
economic emancipation for the Indian 
masses, even at the expense of the 
propertied classes, but by means of 
playing upon the religious superstitions 
and susceptibilities of the ignorant and 
illiterate workers and peasants, to 
whom ‘Gandhi Raj’ was promised 
within one year and to whom ‘Gandhi 
Raj’ meant nonpayment of rent and 
taxes and access to land with better 
living and working conditions for the 
exploited city proletariat — thus did 
the Mahatma win his ascendancy over 
the rebellious mass-movement and seek 
to combine it with that of the bourgeois 
intellectuals and propertied classes for 
an increased share in the exploitation 
of these same Indian masses. 

But such tactics, depending upon the 
compelling personality of one man and 
the religious frenzy of the multitudes, 
were built upon sand. After repeated 
and innumerable betrayals at the hands 
of their bourgeois leaders, the Indian 
workers and peasants have fallen away 
from the Nationalist struggle and have 
resumed their interrupted fight for 
better wages, fewer hours of work, bet- 
ter living conditions, and the ameliora- 
tion of their desperate economic con- 
dition. The divorce of mass-energy 
from the Non-Coéperation Movement, 
signed and sealed by the Bardoli 
decisions repudiating all aggressive 
tactics and forbidding the declaration 
of civil disobedience, resulted in the 
collapse of the latter, and delivered it 
over as an easy prey into the hands of 
the waiting Government. The only 
strength of the movement had lain in 
its backing by the rebellious masses; it 
was the threat of direct action on a 
nation-wide scale, of which the demon- 
strations and hartals during the visit of 
the Prince of Wales were but a foretaste, 
that made the Government stay its 
hand so long. It was only when the 
movement rendered itself impotent by 
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repudiating all mass-action that the 
Government lifted its hand and struck 
with deadly ferocity. 

As a result of the Bardoli retreat the 
Indian movement was thrown back into 
hopeless confusion, from which it is 
only just recovering, slowly and pain- 
fully. The arrest of Gandhi assist- 
ed this recovery by removing what 
had proved to be a force making for 
reaction and leaving the field clear for 
new leaders to take his place. M. Rol- 
land is mistaken in observing that ‘the 
Movement has victoriously resisted 
the redoubtable test of the first year 
without a guide.’ There have been 
guides— able and competent ones, 
who sprang to take the place of those 
removed from the scene of action. Mr. 
C. R. Das, late President of the All- 
Indian National Congress, and founder 
of the Swaraj Party, is the acknowl- 
edged successor of Gandhi as an All- 
India leader. He has snatched the 
fallen standard and is carrying it for- 
ward in the struggle between Indian 
bourgeois nationalism and_ British 
Imperialism —a_ struggle which is 
destined to be a long one, and M. 
Rolland is far too sanguine in declaring: 
‘It appears certain that Indian Home 
Rule is no longer in question; in one 
shape or another it is inevitable. India 
has conquered — morally!’ 

In that final word lies the whole crux 
of the dispute at issue. To M. Rolland 
the gigantic struggle that is convulsing 
the Indian continent to-day is a moral 
battle between the forces of good and 
evil, between the Adversary and the 
Hosts of Heaven. Gandhi is the new 
Messiah who has appeared to lead this 
spiritual warfare, waged not only on 
behalf of India, but of the entire world. 
India’s triumph will be a world triumph 
of the forcés of light over darkness, of 
spirit over matter, of God over Satan. 
With such a conception of the Indian 
struggle for freedom we have nothing 


to do; it embodies the exaggerated 
subjectivism of the disillusioned post- 


war intellectual, flying to the realm of 


metaphysics to escape from the cruel 
logic of facts and realities. 

For those who conceive the world to 
be built upon economic forces, subject 
to material laws, such a conception has 
all the grotesque medieevalism of the 
gargoyle, and we conceive of the minds 
of these sentimental idealists as full of 
such gargoyles — unreal, grinning, and 
out of tune with the age in which we 
live. They cease to be romantic 
curiosities and become dangerous when 
they seek to put their conceptions to 
political use — and the exploitation of 
Gandhi in the interests of counter- 
revolutionary pacifism is such a politi- 
cal application of these ideas. M. 
Rolland and the whole school of 
Spiritual Imperialists, who hold that 
the world is to be redeemed by soul- 
force, self-sacrifice, and suffering, are 
endeavoring to use Gandhi as a proof 
of their own thesis that Europe has 
brought about its own annihilation by 
the use of violence, of which Bolshevism 
is the final and concentrated form, 
making for ultimate destruction of all 
that remains of European culture and 
civilization. India, they declare, has 
been saved by the use of spiritual 
weapons — let Europe emulate India’s 
example and save herself. * 

The argument sounds convincing till 
we examine its premises and find them 
false. India is not yet saved; she is 
still struggling to pull herself out of 
the slough of economic backwardness, 
social degeneration, and political sub- 
jection — all more or less contingent 
one upon the other. Her present strug- 
gle is a very material one for land and 


bread. It is for this that the peasants | 
of the Punjab, the United Provinces, | 


Bengal, Madras, and the whole of 
India have shed their blood; it is for 
this that the rising proletariat has 
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organized great strikes of months’ 
duration, often at the cost of freedom 
and even life. It was for this that the 
Indian workers and peasants followed 
the Mahatmaji, and when he repudi- 
ated this goal it was for this that they 
left him, to resume the struggle on the 
economic field, eschewing political 
action. 

The political struggle, which will 
enthrone the Indian bourgeoisie in a 
living partnership with the Imperial 
overlord, is far from finished; but the 
lines of class-cleavage in Indian society 
grow every day more marked, and the 
development of the class-struggle side 
by side with the Nationalist one, and 
often antagonistic to it, is ever more 
distinguishable. In this _ struggle 
Gandhi definitely aligned himself on 
the side of the bourgeoisie; and how- 
ever much of a religious prophet he may 
be, however largely he may figure as a 
social reformer, and despite his really 
great contribution to the progress of 
Indian nationalism in the field of 
agitation and organization, he must be 
counted among the counter-revolu- 
tionaries, and not, as M. Barbusse 
mistakenly supposes, among true revo- 
lutionaries. 

He it was who conceived of the 
brilliant tactics of aggressive Non- 
Codperation, based upon nonpayment 
of rent and taxes; he it was who found 
an outlet for the movement by the 
slogan of Non-violence; he it was who 
for the first time carried the idea of 
Swaraj among the Indian masses. But 
it was equally he who, frightened by the 
shadow of revolution that hung over 
the land, alarmed at the threat to the 
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established order which such a revolu- 
tion implied, terrified at the thought 
of bloodshed and his own inability to 
control the forces of mass-energy once 
aroused — it was equally he who 
sought to beat back this rising tide of 
revolution by repudiating those very 
forces which he was called upon to lead. 

The tired intellectuals of Europe 
may look to the East in search of a new 
Messiah, destined to appear miracu- 
lously to save them from the clutches 
of reality. But to all honest revolu- 
tionaries, who understand the real 
forces that underlie such great move- 
ments as the Russian and Indian 
revolutions, all talk about ‘spiritual 
warfare, and the triumph of non- 
violence over violence, is dismissed as 
the babble of children or the fevered 
eloquence of intellectual degeneration 
in search of new illusions. Gandhi 
sought to pit his individual philosophy 
and moral scruples against the armed 
might of the greatest power in existence 
—the British Empire —and he in- 
evitably failed. But he would not have 
failed so miserably had he been gifted 
with the revolutionary understanding 
which places economic forces and mate- 
rial laws above the weakness of the 
individual, and had he relied upon the 
resistless power of the Indian masses 
to fight their way to freedom. 

Gandhi sought to interpose his own 
will between the Indian masses and 
this inevitable struggle, and was swept 
aside to make way for others better 
able to interpret the imperative needs 
of the movement. Well for him that he 
is canonized by the disillusioned, post- 
war intellectualism of the West. 
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BY EMIL LUDWIG 


[This sympathetic, but not Bolshevist, study of a man who has already passed into history 
as perhaps the most prominent and characteristic actor in the world’s present upheaval is a 
document illustrating European, rather than specifically Russian, groping toward new social 


frontiers.] 


From Die Neue Rundschau, August 
(Berurn Liserat Lirerany Monraty) 


BLEAK and gray, a tall workmen’s 
tenement-house stares from a dozen 
blank windows into a depressing alley. 
The blue waters of the Lake of Zurich, 
with its peaceful villas reposing in 
ancient, well-kept parks, seem an 
infinite distance away, although they 
are actually but fifteen minutes’ walk. 
Its waters lie embosomed in a wreath of 
purple, white-capped mountains; they 
are pensive and merry in turn. They 
are sunny and free. 

But whoever gazes out of the window 
over the public house, Zum Jakobs- 
brunnen, sees nothing of all that. He 
stares instead at the dilapidated fagade 
of an equally ugly and gloomy building 
opposite. In the hall room where Lenin, 
the exile, and his companion lived for 
two long war-years stood two wooden 
beds and two rough tables, strewn with 
manuscripts, books, and newspapers. 
The air, parched by the warmth of a 
tiny iron stove, was heavy with the 
smell of tea and tobacco. 

Eight months later Lenin, no longer 
an exile, was living in the Kremlin at 
Moscow, in that combination of for- 
tress, church, and palace that is the 
very heart of the nation that once 
persecuted him. Noble halls and 
gorgeous galleries were at his disposal. 
Luxurious baths and brilliant music 
awaited his bidding. A legion of serv- 
ants stood attentive to his slightest 
behest. But he chose, since he must 
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dwell there for political effect, four 
moderate-sized living-rooms opening 
upon an inner court. There he and his 
companion lived, ate, and slept. . .. 
He was fifty-two years old, and 
rugged as an oak. Persecutions, hid- 
ings, flights, the precarious and no- 
madic life of an exile, laborious days 
spent in the thick of the party fray, de- 
ferred hopes, defeat, the turning tide, 
and finally his goal — all this had left 
him sturdy, self-confident, iron-nerved, 
with laughing teeth and eyes, unshaken 
faith, and a heart that knew no fear. 
He was a man with no exhausting | 
passions, except an all-absorbing en- | 
thusiasm for his mission. He was fond | 
of hunting and of long country walks | 
when the need of rest made recreation | 
imperative. He had a winsome way | 
with children and with animals. He | 
was simple without sentimentality. | 
He possessed a peasant’s shrewdness | 
without guile. He was kind-hearted, 
and yet ready to employ any cruelty 
against those who would destroy or | 
falsify his ideals. He was jolly, modest, | 
unpretentious, devoid of vanity, but 
as Draconic as any dictator when his | 
cause was at stake. ! 
Seated in his bare office in the | 
Kremlin, which had only a couple of | 
wall maps as adornment, the little | 
undersized man, with freckled and 
somewhat faunlike features and squint- | 
ing Tatar eyes flashing mingled 
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irony and pugnacity, seemed at a dis- 
advantage before his callers; but his 
disarming carelessness, his gift for 
listening instead of speaking, only 
brought the visitor more completely 
into his power. Whenever bargaining 
was to be done, he, with his elastic 
vitality, his ability to do without sleep, 
his hearty laugh, was always the tire- 
less dickerer who eventually had his 
way.... 

He possessed the cold, clear brain of 
an unsentimental scientist. His lucid 
mind believed only in experiment. He 
cared ag little about the human beings 
he sacrificed in the pursuit of truth as 
a physician does about the animal he 
dissects. Both aim to benefit humanity, 
although that may cost the suffering of 
others. The fact that Lenin was ready 
to sacrifice himself, 10 submit coura- 
geously to a life of privation and peril, 
saves him at least from the charge of 
self-centred indifference in assuming 
this tremendous responsibility toward 
his fellow men. 

The dangers of his experimental 
statecraft were somewhat mitigated 
by another naive and cynical conse- 
quence of his passion for research. His 
colc calculation made him ready to 
accept any compromise that an emer- 
gency demanded. He has written: 
‘To refuse 10 compromise on principle 
is childish. . . . But a man must be 
capable of sifting and analyzing the 
circumstances and concrete conditions 
attending every compromise.’ His 
friend and comrade, Lunacharskii, has 
characterized Lenin as ‘a talented 
opportunist.’ 

In fact, Lenin was, with the possible 
exception of Lloyd George, the greatest 
political opportunist of our time. 
While he labored to realize the social 
world of Tolstoi’s dreams in Tolstoi’s 
own country, he was the intellectual an- 
tithesis of that great genius. Equally 
incapable of appreciating art or com- 
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prehending religion, this atheist and 
enemy of even positivist philosophy 
thirsted to bring his countrymen the 
glad tidings of Revolution. 

His character lacked other Russian 
traits. This realist was neither ro- 
mantic nor metaphysical like his kins- 
people, and seems to have had only one 
— though that a very characteristic — 
marked Russian quality: the boundless- 
ness of ambition that Ivan the Great 
and Peter the Great manifested in a 
different way, but with the same true 
Russian largeness and fury. 

Lenin resembled Peter the Great in 
his determination to rouse his people 
from their slumber, to force upon these 
semi-Orientals modern ideas, to convert 
them by Western methods from the 
most backward to the most advanced 
branch of the white race. Both men 
were so carried away with European 
idealism and national virility that they 
tried to do in a day the work of cen- 
turies, and so built in reality but an 
imposing facade. ‘What is Com- 
munism?’ asked Lenin, and answered 
his question with the grotesque but 
magnificent phrase, ‘The Soviet Re- 
public plus electrification.’ 


Vladimir Ilyich, who is called Lenin 
to-day, was born in 1870, fifty years 
after Karl Marx and Bismarck, in a 
little hamlet on the Volga. His people 
belonged to the lower middle class. 
His father had been principal of several 
public schools, and finally was awarded 
the title of ‘Public Councillor.’ Lenin 
was a boy when Alexander II was 
assassinated. While he was studying 
law at Kazan he witnessed the effects 
of the reaction that this anarchist 
outrage produced, and his passionate, 
resolute nature shared ardently the 
repugnance of his fellow students for 
their shameful servitude under the 
knout. His elder brother, who was his 
model and teacher, — and incidentally 
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the first translator of Marx and Hegel 
into Russian, — was implicated in a 
conspiracy at Petrograd against the 
new Tsar six years after the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II. He was arrested 
on a public street with his companions 
_the very morning they proposed to 
carry out their design, and after a 
summary trial was hanged. 

Lenin was seventeen. The blow that 
fell so suddenly upon the peaceful 
provincial family could not fail either 
to frighten the young man into for- 
saking permanently all thought of 
active revolt against authority or else 
to make him the avenger of the brother 
whom he loved, and who had been his 
teacher. His resolute courage and 


thirst for revenge made him choose the 
latter course, but his cold and lucid 
intellect, sharpened by the tragic fate 
of his idealist brother, showed him that 
it was futile to try to overthrow the 
mighty political structure of centuries, 


without many years — and perhaps a 
lifetime — of preparation. The logic of 
history made the brother of Russia’s 
last terrorist his country’s first militant 
Socialist. He seized upon Marx — the 
weapon of the intellect — after the 
bomb had failed. . . . 

For years he traveled through Rus- 
sia studying the working people, famil- 
iarizing himself with their thoughts and 
feelings, and with the conditions under 
which they lived. He resembled Zola, 
who about this time was gathering 
material for Germinai among Belgium’s 
miners and furnace-workers, in his 
passion for realities. But instead of 
writing novels, Lenin wrote appeals 
and pamphlets. While he studied he 
sought simultaneously to awaken the 
subjects of his study. He did not 
begin, like most of his associates, as a 
theorist, a writer, a speaker, but as an 
investigator, seeking to fathom the 
souls of the poorest and the most 
oppressed. He did not, like Marx, spin 
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a system in his study, but carried his 
inquiries into the very heart of the 
proletariat. ... 

Political persecution and _banish- 
ment — at last for a thirty-year term 
in Siberia — followed. This Siberia, 
which has been painted to us as far 
more terrible than it seemed to many 
political offenders, was a_ spiritual 
sanitarium for Lenin. It gave him an 
opportunity to think and plan. It was 
not dissimilar in its effect on him, 
different as it might be in other 
respects, from Luther’s imprisonment 
in the Wartburg. He systematized 
what he had learned and condensed it 
in his first book, written under the 
pseudonym ‘Tulin.’ This little work is 
lucid, simple, without metaphors and 
similes, but arresting, as is all that he 
has written since. His argument was 
that Revolutionists must no longer be 
mere enthusiasts, idealists, and dilet- 
tants; they must become professionals, 
‘revolutionary engineers.’ They must 
prepare for their life-work abroad, be- 
ginning their practical labors for Rus- 
sia at her periphery — beyond the 
frontier. He wrote: ‘I trust our cham- 
pions will accept this technical word 
“engineers,” for when I speak of 
inadequate preparation I reproach 
myself. I have worked with men who 
have set advanced and lofty objectives 
before themselves, and we all have 
suffered painfully from the conscious- 
ness that we were only amateurs, And 
as this humiliating confession is ex- 
torted from me I feel the bitterer 
against those false Socialists whose 
speeches show they do not comprehend 
that the Revolutionist must not be 
degraded into the amateur.’ 

From this time dates the scission in 
the Party. The opposition of the 
Moderates quickly ripened into hatred, 
a hatred that overshadowed even their 
hostility to the Tsar himself. The 
cleft widened at the Congress of 1903, 
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because Lenin insisted that every 
member should pledge himself to 
participate actively in the movement, 
and not merely to support it....A 
minority would limit their share of the 
work to financial aid and platonic 
sympathy; Lenin, with the majority, 
struck his fist —literally—on the 
- tribune, and the shadow of a dictator 
fell across the assembly. Lenin saw 
himself deserted by his old friends in 
exile, even by Trotskii, who at that 
time called him the ‘Destroyer of the 
Party... .’ Yet the latter wrote after 
the Congress: ‘Lenin decided that he 
was the iron fist, and he alone. And he 
is right. The logic of the state-of-siege 
theory, upon which he insists, neces- 
sarily makes him the leader. . . .’ 

In October 1905, when a gigantic 
strike at Petrograd ended in street 
fighting and the troops shot down 
workingmen on their way to petition 
the help of the Government, the first 


Soviet organized itself spontaneously 
in the factories — just twelve years 
before the Soviet Republic was estab- 
lished. Where was Lenin then? Where 
Napoleon Bonaparte was on the eight- 


eenth of Brumaire — invisible. Dis- 
guised in a false beard, he stood in 
the corner of a gallery listening to the 
speakers at the mass meetings that 
were to determine the action of the 
people. The Party forbade his appear- 
ing in public in order to save him for 
future service, so he stood there in his 
false beard, silent, stamping his feet, 
thinking: ‘If I could only speak! If I 
could only do something!’ In spite of 
everything he was discovered, and had 
to flee a third time, to Finland, and 
later to Paris and Krakow, where he 
continued to write and print appeals 
and exhortations and arguments, upon 
the thinnest of paper, so they could be 
smuggled into Russia. 

What did this revolt teach him? He 
assembled data like a scientist in order 
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next time. Why did the soldiers fire 
upon the workers? Because they were 
peasant boys. Therefore the workers 
must take the land away from the 
feudal lords and give it to the poor 
cultivators. Here again he shaped his 
new political tactics to psychological 
rather than economic conditions. And 
again he stood almost alone. . . . 

The World War brought a flash of 
wild hope, instantly followed by bitter 
disappointment. No one had waited 
for this decisive day with more ardent 
longing than the little group of truly 
European guerrillists who now saw 
their dreams punctured like a bubble. 
The International crumbled into dust; 
Socialists flocked to national banners 
instead of to the Red banner. Lenin 
was the first to recover from the blow 
and to reassert an international pro- 
gramme: ‘The overthrow of the Tsar 
would cure but a single evil, though his 
barbarian Government oppresses many 
peoples. The watchword of this war 
must be the formation of a United 
States of Europe. We must hammer 
into the masses the thought that unless 
we destroy the German, the Austrian, 
and the Russian monarchy their cause 
will have been lost. ... The two 
groups of belligerent Powers are equally 
predatory States, and equally ready to 
commit any of the atrocities that war 
invariably begets. In order to deceive 
the working people and to divert them 
from the only true war of liberation, — 
namely, a class war, — the bourgeosie 
of every country tries to delude them 
with lying, patriotic phrases, and to 
convince them that their Government 
alone is fighting to emancipate all na- 
tions — except their own.’ 

There is no word of Communism in 
all this. The man who stood above the 
mélée and courageously spoke thus 
certainly saw things from a European 
standpoint clearer than most people. 
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For thirty months he nursed these 
thoughts in his bare, gloomy, laborer’s 
lodging at Zurich, and in other Swiss 
asylums no better. Almost without 
money, practically without prestige or 
field of action, Lenin was quietly 
making ready to seize leadership when 
opportunity called. 

Finally, on February 17, 1917, the 
lightning stroke for which he was so 
eagerly listening crashed in the East. 
The Tsar was dethroned! But by 
whom? By Lenin’s mortal enemies, 
the Democrats. 

Lenin fairly raved, and with him his 
little group of adherents, who thought 
less of repatriation than of the fight 
that would follow repatriation. After 
centuries of oppression the hated 
Government had fallen, but the pio- 
neers who had labored for its fall were 
denied admission to their country. 
Lenin, sitting in a Zurich café, read: 
‘The new Goverament will continue 
the war’ — and could do nothing. 

Just then friend Ludendorff appeared 
on the scene. He was all-powerful. He 
had had a wonderful thought. Ger- 
many must inoculate the enemy with 
pacifist bacilli, and there in Berne were 
mad Russian secretaries ready to 
perform the operation. Lenin pricks 
up his Tatar ears. Aha! Imperial 
Prussian generals turned psychologists! 
And he laughs with his eyes and his 
teeth, and dickers with the powers that 
be. He conceals nothing. He makes 
his own conditions, and he frankly tells 
the Swiss workers what he proposes to 
do. 

He betrays no victorious elation, 
revels in no anarchist phrases, permits 
no tremulous note of anticipation to 
creep into his voice, when he sees 
himself on the eve of achieving that for 
which he has labored and sacrificed for 
five-and-twenty years. It is a historian 
or a research scientist who speaks: 
‘Peculiar circumstances will make us 
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for a period — perhaps a very short 
period — the advanced post of revolu- 
tion in Europe. Russia is a very 
backward peasant country. Socialism 
cannot triumph there directly or im- 
mediately. But this peasant country 
can — if we take its gigantic resources 
away from its Junkers — give a mighty 
impulse to universal revolution.’ Mod- 
erate, cautious words, like a physician’s 
bulletin. 

He is equally frank when telling 
Ludendorff what a fool he is: ‘We are 
no unqualified pacifists, and cannot 
refuse to fight when that is necessary 
for the victory of Socialism. It is our 
duty to use the speculations of a 
Nationalist Government for our own 
profit, without making the slightest 
concession to that Government in 
respect to essentials.’ And he said 
candidly that he was going back to 
Russia ‘in order to use the country as a 
base for arousing the proletariat of all 
nations, especially Germany and Aus- 
tria, to begin a revolutionary war 
against their own Governments.’ 

But Ludendorff, the beleaguered 
Trojan, built his wooden horse, and 
slyly locked the door. He sent his 
sealed train across Germany, and three 
days later let the warriors out at the 
other frontier. Lenin was not the only 
person on the train who laughed. All 
his companions joined in Homeric 
laughter at the episode. 

A vast throng gathered at the Fin- 
land railway-station in Petrograd. The 
radicals of the great metropolis hailed 
the returning exile like a hero. The 
little man in the shabby cap was 
greeted, even by his opponents, with 
‘The Revolution welcomes you, Lenin!’ 
The crowd outside roared the Mar- 
seillaise. Lenin rode slowly in an auto- 
mobile through the cheering crowd. 
He shouted a few sentences at them — 
simple peasant talk — in his metallic 
voice. That day, for the first time, no 
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one caught a smile from him. Destiny 
hovered over him. The wing-beats of 
onrushing success were already audible 
in the distince. . . . 

Four days after his arrival he was 
thundering his theses in Pravda: frat- 
ernization at the front, no annexations, 
all power to the workers’ and peasants’ 
soviets, opposition to a Government 
that continues the war, socialization of 
capital, amalgamation of banks, food 
control, a new International. 

Over in the Winter Palace the 
Ministers knit their brows. They 
knew the enemy was in the fortress. 
The Tsar stood for an old, mouldering 
world. Here came the spokesman of the 
new, youthful world of the future. At 
the first Workers’ Congress the eight 
hundred delegates listened without a 
word to Lenin’s metallic speech, and 
uttered not a sound in response to 
Kerenskii’s fiery reply. The latter 
shouted to his antagonist: ‘I will not 
be a dictator as you seem to wish!’ 
Lenin sat in the audience, scratched 
his chin, and calculated how he would 
be dictator. 

After the Congress, where his fol- 
lowers had a minority, he had to hide 
again, and eventually to flee to Fin- 
land, as he had twelve years before. 
This was only three months since his 
triumphal reception in Petrograd. 
Again he became the scientist, the 
student, and began to write his State 
and Revolution. He tells us: ‘I had 
made a draft of the seventh chapter, 
treating of the lessons of the Russian 
Revolutions of 1905 and of 1917, but 
was not able to write a line. For the 
political crisis of October 17 (which 
brought the Bolsheviki into power) 
suddenly interfered. It was a welcome 
interruption. The remainder of the 
volume will possibly have to wait a 
long time. It is pleasanter to make 
revolutions than to write about them.’ 

Once more the historian became an 


actor. He returned to Russia with a 
forged passport. A second time he 
stood listening in the gallery. But now 
Trotskii, the ablest of his rivals, was at 
his side; the Party grew. The peasants 
were irresistibly demanding peace, and 
Kerenskii had ordered a new offensive. 
This time he changed his disguise. He 
was smooth-shaven and wore a wig. 
He intuitively felt that his hour ap- 
proached, although most of his col- 
leagues still hesitated and cherished 
doubts. He ascended the tribune, half 
recognizable under his false hair, burn- 
ing with eagerness, breathless before 
his goal. He carried the meeting with 
him. The uprising of October 24 was 
decreed. 

Five long years have passed. Step 
by step Lenin made himself dictator at 
home and a master of statesmanship 
abroad. He bade his sailors break up 
the Constitutional Assembly because he 
did not feel sure of his ground. As late 
as the summer of 1919 he said to 
Gor’kii: ‘The most astonishing thing 
in this whole business is that no one has 
turned up to turn us out.’ This feeling 
made him willing to compromise 
abroad. In January 1918 he forced the 
Central Soviet to accept the arbitrary 
Peace of Brest-Litovsk, against Trot- 
skii’s opposition, by this extenuation: 
‘Workingmen who lose a strike do not 
betray Socialism for that reason’; and 
by these words he justified tearing up 
that treaty later... . 

Lenin is probably the first Revolu- 
tionist who has resorted to the states- 
manlike device of using his opponents’ 
tactics to defeat his enemies. He has 
advocated adopting the latest refine- 
ments of capitalist economy, such as 
the Taylor System. ‘The Soviet Re- 
public must at all costs appropriate 
whatever is valuable in the field of 
science and engineering. We have no 
lack of enthusiasm. What we need is 
the goose step of iron battalions.’ He 
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is ready to receive French and German 
Royalists into his industrial service. 
His passion is to electrify Russia, 
country as well as city. He once said: 
‘A good engineer is worth ten Com- 
munists.’ 

Thus he experimented and wrestled 
with Russia’s economic problems for 
three years; and conditions grew 
steadily worse. One day he astounded 
and outraged his comrades by abruptly 
informing them in a speech that they 
had acted too soon, they had gone too 
fast, things could not continue in their 
present course, their whole economic 
system must be scrapped in favor of 
radically different methods. There 
must be a tax in kind, and the tax- 
payers must be permitted again to 
engage in private trading. The war 
had compelled the country to adopt 
military Communism; now the time 
had come to try something else. 

‘Yes, the petty bourgeoisie will 


revive, and even capitalism will come 
back. That is indisputable,’ continued 
Lenin, while his associates turned pale. 
‘Why shut your eyes to facts? We 
must steer toward State Capitalism. 
The course thither lies through con- 
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cessions to foreigners. It means a sac- 
rifice, but the extent and the allotment 
of these concessions—our ability to pre- 
vent their becoming dangerous, and to 
make them profitable for ourselves — 
depend upon our relative strength 
compared with that of our opponents, 
which alone will decide the outcome.’ 

About this time a woman—a 
fanatic like himself — shot him on the 
street. Lenin’s vigorous constitution 
kept him alive, but the bullet wrecked 
his physique. Now he lies a hopeless 
invalid, doomed never to recover. His 
friends report that he is weary — this 
Lenin who used to be vigor, pugnacity, 
and ‘pep’ personified. From seventeen 
to forty-seven — thirty long years of 
privation, flight, persecution, exile, 
struggle within his Party and with 
those outside of it; then a sudden 
victory, five years of superhuman toil, 
wilder fighting than ever at home and 
abroad, and now fifty-two years old, 
with a bullet in his body! The time has 
come when even his strong constitution 
can no longer rally. The flame of life 
burns dim. The man lies chained to his" 
couch by a fatigue from which there is 
no recovery. 


EPITAPH 
BY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


[Observer] 


Eanrtu, air, fire, water made me: each in turn 
Claimed and convulsed me with their mutual strife; 
Now earth has won and I at length may learn 

To rest —and for this knowledge yield my life. 





THE TURKISH SOLDIER AND THE SAKARIA MARCH 


BY HENRY HELLSSEN 


[The author accompanied the victorious army of Kemal Pasha in all its important cam- 


paigns.| 


From Berlingske Tidende, August 16 
(CopeNHAGEN MopeEraTE DalIty) 


Waar a picture, these recently called 
recruits, young, sunburned peasants 
from Anatolia, with their open, care- 
free countenances, singing from sunrise 
until long after dusk! Dust rises in 
suffocating clouds from under their 
feet; each company becomes a moving 
smoke-screen, everything seems to dis- 
appear, and then it is as if the roads 
themselves, the plains and mountains 
sang. 

Fearlessly forward, 

Brave soldiers of Turkey, 


Until the last foeman 
Has fled from our soil. 


This melody awakens me in the 
morning and sends me to sleep at night; 
this hymn to victory,{ the Sakaria 
March that sprang into existence dur- 
ing the great battle on the Phrygian 
heights last year. Here, where em- 
battled nations have fought so many 
thousand years, Mustapha Kemal and 
his zealots struck down King Constan- 
tine’s army and drove it headlong to 
the sea in a katabasis no less disastrous 
and decisive than when Xenophon and 
his ten thousand wearily struggled 
homeward over this same historic 
ground. Kemal’s victory was the turn-., 
ing-point in the history of New Turkey. | 

Only on Friday is that song un- 
heard here at Angora. Then you will 
find the soldiers busy on the banks of, 
the Indsche Su, which at this season is 
but a little creek winding through a 
wide, stony bed. Every mother’s son is 
washing his one and only shirt. After- 
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ward they stretch their half-naked 
bodies on the sun-baked meadow, wait- 
ing for the tattered garment to dry, and 
letting the sun burn through the mus- 
cles of their backs and shoulders. Most 
of them wear around the neck a muska, 
hanging from a cord. In this muska, a 
three-cornered contrivance made of 
leather, is a little slip of paper with 
mystic signs, to protect them against 
nasar, or the evil eye. Blue eyes, they 
tell me, are not quite as dangerous as 
the greenish-gray. 

When the shirts are dried and donned 
again, the soldiers are an odd sight to a 
European as they return, young and 
old, white-bearded fellows among them, 
walking hand in hand, two by two, 
swinging their hands back and forward 
like chattering schoolgirls. 

The pleasures of Angora are innocent 
enough. There are no taverns where 
the soldier can get drunk, and even if 
there were he has no money to buy 
drinks. If he wants to dance, he must 
follow the custom of the land and 
dance by himself. Peasants from the 
vicinity of Smyrna move their hips in a 
peculiar swinging rhythm and at the 
same time flourish their knives in a 
dance called zebek. No danger threat- 
ens the men from the weaker sex. The 
women here cast no glances after a 
man because he wears a uniform. Asa 
matter of fact, they don’t seem to have 
eyes for anybody. Besides, the Turkish 
uniform is not exactly a thing to rave 
over. It is of a tattered, greenish-blue 
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khaki, very often with brass buttons 
stamped with the American coat of 
arms. How comes it that Uncle Sam’s 
insignia are thus misplaced? These 
uniforms are captured booty taken 
from the Greek army, which presuma- 
bly obtained them from the Allies at 
Saloniki. Mustapha Kemal has never 
been ‘in funds’ during his campaigns. 
Small ‘contributions’ were gratefully 
received. So good substantial Ameri- 
can clothing, even if stripped from a 
dead enemy in the field, was something 
of a godsend. 

In respect to ammunition, Kemal’s 
soldiers helped themselves to what they 
considered their own. When the Allies 
occupied Constantinople they carefully 
stored the munitions of the old Turkish 
Government in the Matschka Armory, 
the old depot back of the Dolma 
Bagtcheh, the residence of the Sultan. 
English soldiers were placed on guard, 
and no one was allowed to approach 
the place. 

But what did the Kemalists do? 
They needed these munitions to use 
against the English, and as they could 
not get them openly they decided to 
steal them. The strong guard protect- 
ing the armory made it foolhardy to try 
to gain admission by the regular en- 
trances, so they dug a long tunnel from 
the shore of the Bosporus, under the 
gardens of the Sultan’s palace and other 
houses, to where the ammunition boxes 
were stored. While the English guards 
kept close watch before the gates of the 
Matschka Armory, the Kemalists car- 
ried tons of ammunitions through the 
tunnel to the Bosporus, where in the 
dead of night innocent-looking kaiker 
were ready to carry it across to Asia 
Minor. All that the Turks left behind 
was empty boxes and the guards. 

Even the cannon that Krupp and 
Schneider-Creuzot so generously sup- 
plied to the Sultan’s forces, in return for 
IO U’s, the Kemalists carried away by 
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this underground route, replacing the 
real articles with exact imitations made 
of wood. The English officers never no- 
ticed that the gun barrels, under their 
dirty-gray coat of war-paint, were 
nightly transformed from steel to pine 
and papier-maché. The number of guns 
apparently remained the same; couldn’t 
one see that without lifting them to 
ascertain what each one weighed? For 
a long time, then, the English soldiers 
stood guard over ‘Quaker cannon.’ 

Every Kemalist soldier is at heart an 
alter ego of Kemal himself: El Ghazi, the 
Victorious, is his official title. His men 
call him Pasha with the accent on the 
last syllable. It is the only word of all 
their songs that I understood. Musta- 
pha Kemal is forty years old, son of a 
poor customs-employee in Saloniki who 
probably — like his fellows then and 
since — lived on bribes. Perhaps it is 
his childhood memories that caused 
Mustapha Kemal, now that he is in 
power, to proceed so drastically against 
the degrading baksheesh system and its 
attendant evils. 

The father died when Kemal was 
very young, and his widow, a splendid 
woman whose pictures show her to have 
been of commanding presence, brought 
the children up well in spite of her 
poverty. Mustapha Kemal wished to 
be an officer, and by dint of application 
and excellent conduct was able to enter 
the Cadet School at Constantinople. 
When only eighteen years old he was 
graduated with honors, but the day 
that he left the spies of Abdul Hamid 
marked him as ‘dangerous’ — con- 
taminated with liberal ideas. So he was 
ordered to distant Damascus, and later 
to Jaffa. Eventually, however, he 
reached his home city, Saloniki, where 
he was employed on staff duties. 

When the Young Turk Revolution 
broke out in 1908, Mustapha Kemal 
and his former friend and comrade, 
Enver Bey, took the lead in the up- 
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rising. Both men had risen from the 
humbler ranks of society, for Enver was 
the son of a porter. Both were talented, 
but Kemal had greater self-command. 
He was neither as vain nor as ambitious 
as Enver. During the Balkan war, 
when Enver could no longer hold him- 
self in leash, their friendship ended. 
Temporarily Enver was on top. The 
Sultan gave him a princess for a wife, 
and he could put Damat, that is ‘im- 
perial son-in-law,’ before his name. 

Mustapha advanced more slowly, 
but no less surely. For a time he was 
military attaché at Sofia, the dullest 
city in all Europe. When the World 
War broke out he was ordered to 
Gallipoli with the rank of colonel, as 
chief of the Nineteenth Division. 
Among the diplomatists in Constan- 
tinople he was known at this time as a 
lively fellow with whom one might take 
a glass of brandy, preferably two, at the 
bar of the Palace Hotel in Pera. But he 
did not get along well with Liman von 
Sanders, the German general in com- 
mand on the Dardanelles. The now all- 
powerful Damat, Enver Pasha, sat in 
Constantinople and spun intrigues. 
When danger threatened on the Cau- 
casus front, Mustapha Kemal was sent 
to harry the English in Kurdistan. As 
in his younger years, he was put well 
out of the way. 

However, they were compelled to 
make him a Pasha, and to use his 
services in Palestine. There again he 
fell afoul of a German with whom he 
could not agree— General Falken- 
hayn. In 1917 he boldly wrote the 
Minister of War that unless Turkey 
made peace at once she would be erased 
from the map. Thereupon he was 
promptly exiled to the Caucasus a sec- 
ond time, where he spent his leisure 
taking a few towns from Grand Duke 
Nikolaievitch. Soon afterward drink 
carried to his grave imbecile Mehmed 
the Fifth, and the oldest imperial prince 
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ascended the throne as Mehmed the 
Sixth. Mustapha Kemal wrote implor- 
ing him to get rid of Talaat and Enver. 
The latter naturally argued that even 
the Caucasus was too near home; and 
Mustapha Kemal was ordered to Bag- 
dad! General von der Goltz Pasha had 
died in Bagdad of spotted typhus; it 
was just the place for their enemy. 

But the collapse was at hand. The 
Turks signed the armistice at the Bay 
of Mudros. Talaat and Enver fled, one 
to be murdered by an Armenian on the 
street in Berlin, the other to an uncer- 
tain death in Central Asia. 

Mustapha Kemal returned to Con- 
stantinople, the city of defeat, to re- 
main there until the indignation of the 
Turks at the broken pledges of the 
Allies spurred him to action. Together 
with his closest friend he escaped across 
the Bosporus to Anatolia to begin a 
fight not only against foreign invaders, 
but also against the Turkish element 
that tolerated their presence. 


There is a characteristic sentimen- 
tality among the more enlightened 
Turks that meets one at every turn in 
Angora. It seems somehow to beautify 
existence. It is like a golden haze that 
colors everyday life and makes me for- 
get how ugly things really are, and 
under what miserable conditions I am 
living. 

Fearlessly forward, 
Brave soldiers of Turkey, 


Until the last foeman 
Has fled from our soil. 


The roads reécho the refrain under 
the billowy white dust where the re- 
cruits are marching. The plain, the 
mountains, the whole land sings it. 
Toward dusk when I look in at the 
publication office of Jenigyn (‘The New 
Day’) the very pens sing this chant of 
victory for what was done at Sakaria. 
Muzhet Haschim, a young poet, is busy 
writing an editorial. During the fore- 
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noon he teaches school, so as to be able 
to live here in Angora, and to assist in 
the fight for freedom. 

‘All of us work for an ideal,’ he ex- 
claims as he looks up. ‘The poets trans- 
late the ministerial reports into song. I 
must contribute my mite.’ 

‘Our young men,’ interrupts another 
poet, Kemaleddin Kiamil, courteously, 
‘rave over Henrik Ibsen.’ 

‘At home,’ I reply, with a pang of 
remorse at puncturing his illusion, ‘our 
youth feel that Ibsen has become old- 
fashioned. We prefer Jensen as the 
voice of our day.’ 

The poets and I ascend the mountain, 
the old Acropolis, where the ancient 
city lay, and where mouldering walls 
with projecting towers still guard a 
labyrinth of narrow streets. In the 
course of three thousand years many 
conquerors have worked on this wall. 
Here the marble shines like yellowed 
ivory, there it stands out pink like the 
rose. Remains of Greek and Roman 
temples, huge blocks of granite covered 
with inscriptions, toppled-over altars 
— the wall has swallowed them all! 
Here the head of a faun projects; I 
notice a cupid with garlands, the faint 
outlines of a centaur engaged in fight, 
the torso of a woman. 

Standing on the grave of many dead 
empires, over which the wall is a 
sepulchral monument, I gaze for the 
last time across the plain, for to-mor- 
row I depart. Down there the dust 

rises under a caravan on its way to 
Josgad. From the marshy bank of the 
Indsche Su the frogs keep up a con- 
tinuous chorus: Ekmek! Ekmek! Ek- 
mek! It sounds just as when little 


‘Ekmek!’ — bread! A_ stork soars 
slowly around the mountain top with 
outspread wings. 

The sound of a knocker struck heav- 
ily against a door in the quiet streets 
below rises to my ear. It is repeated 
again and again. Is there no one there 
to open? In front of the nearest mosque 
a fountain plays. Back of a garden wall 
the branch of a cherry tree takes sud- 
den flight as if released by an invisible 
hand. 

The city itself lies at the foot of 
the mountain like a purple veil be- 
neath the rays of the sinking sun. 
Angora! The city that dared to defy a 
whole world, that fought all that was 
most powerful, and won. In spite of 
her tattered uniforms, her rusty arma- 
ment, the derisive smile of Constan- 
tinople, Angora, a mere Asiatic village, 
was victorious because the people had 
within themselves something that, no 
matter what may have been the in- 
spiring motive, nevertheless meant pa- 
triotism to them. Imagine this place as - 
a centre of power! A few more stones to 
be added to the wall on which I am 
standing! 

‘Don’t forget us,’ says Muzhet 
Haschim. 

‘Forget Angora? — Never!’ 

Again the recruits, or perhaps it is 
the plain, the mountains, sing the 
hymn to Sakaria. And the young men 
at my side join in, like the good Kemal- 
ist soldiers they are: — 


Fearlessly forward, 
Brave soldiers of Turkey, 
Until the last foeman 
Has fled from our soil. 
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OF all the time I have spent in Mos- 
cow, the hours passed in the Tolstoi 
Museum remain most vividly in my 
memory. After the inferno of hunger 
and chaos into which the Soviets have 
plunged their country, it was like an 
oasis saved from the fearful wreckage 
that surrounded it and dedicated to 
the higher attributes of man. 

This museum is certainly the most 
complete that has ever been established 
to perpetuate the memory of an individ- 
ual. Tolstoi’s whole life is recorded in 
its cases and shelves. For example, 
most of his manuscripts are preserved 
there, from his copy books in school to 
the last page that he ever wrote. 
Countless articles associated with him 
are carefully catalogued. Suits of 
clothes, from those he wore in childhood 
to those he wore in his old age, his cadet 
uniform, his black peasant blouse, the 
pen and inkstand that he used, the felt 
slippers that he wore, the skin of a bear 
that he shot in the Caucasus, some of 
the paintings and carvings that he 

‘made, his library, the first editions of 
his works, and other things too numer- 
ous to enumerate. Under a crystal 
globe there is a miniature model of 
Tasnaia Poliana. Ina neighboring room 
is an exact reproduction of his sleeping- 
chamber with the original furniture: 
the narrow iron bed on which he did 
not die; his table, a petroleum lamp, a 
cane chair, a black crucifix that was 
the sole adornment of the whitewashed 
walls; and in one corner— his old 
leather valise. 

But the most interesting feature of 


the museum for me was a collection of 
photographs of Tolstoi and his family 
that cover the walls of several rooms. 
They enable one incidentally to follow 
the development of photography from 
the processes that preceded the da- 
guerreotype, and to see Tolstoi at 
every age. Naturally those taken dur- 
ing his later years are more numerous, 
for scarcely a visitor came to Iasnaia 
Poliana without his kodak, and most 
of them later sent to the family prints 
of the pictures they took. 

I have spent long hours meditating 
over these later photographs — those 
from 1900 to 1910—and I do not 
think it is possible to study them with 
an adequate comprehension of their 
meaning without being thrilled to the 
marrow. They all show the same 
Tolstoi, venerable, withered, wrinkled, 
tanned, with twinkling eyes and a 
long scraggly beard; and year by year 
the wrinkles grow deeper and the ex- 
pression more self-accusing and hope- 
less. One sees that a secret and terrible 
sorrow is gnawing at his soul. In the 
end it is appalling. There is an en- 
larged photograph from the year 1910 
that is truly horrifying. A strange 
frenzy that I cannot describe shines, 
like two glowing coals, in his eyes — 
which were always a trifle monkeyish 
beneath his shaggy brows. One feels 
that he was utterly submerged in im- 
placable despair, almost on the border 
of madness, dwelling on the verge of 
shadows and vertigo. One cannot con- 
ceive a better figure of King Lear 
wandering in the wild storm on the 
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moors. A feeling of reverent pity over- 
whelms me whenever I recall that coun- 
tenance. Is it possible that this is the 
good apostle who has found his God 
and seeks so ardently the salvation of 
his fellow men? No, it is not the sweet 
simplicity of the Evangel that glows in 
this countenance, but the inexorable 
flames of the Apocalypse. .. . 

Tolstoi’s tragedy lay in his inability 
to practise what he preached, to live the 
life of his faith. That was the vulture 
that preyed upon this Prometheus. 
Consciousness of this terrible contradic- 
tion was never veiled for one moment 
from Tolstoi’s self-accusing inner eye. 
It kept him on the rack night and day. 
Another man might have been con- 
tent to preach what is right; but such 
halfway virtue could never satisfy a 
Tolstoi. .. . 

Most men have no conception of such 
tortures of the conscience. Tolstoi 
lived like an ascetic, not from natural 
inclination, but by a stern effort of will. 
He did whatever good was in his power 
to those about him. He was gentle, 
kindly, abounding in love and mercy. 
What more could be asked of him? 
Everything. Because such a man is 
under irresistible compulsion to live a 
life of sanctity in all its fullness. He 
knows where he fails to measure up to 
his own ideal, and this knowledge 
flagellates him day and night. The 
thought of his wealth, of the money 
that kept accumulating in the bank 
while he preached poverty and the 
abandonment of all temporal riches, 
became to him an obsession. No other 
text of the Bible pursued him so con- 
stantly as that one in which Christ 
bade the young man who would follow 
him to divide his possessions among the 
poor. The young man departed in 
sadness and gave up Christ. Tolstoi 
followed Christ burdened by his riches. 
But hé knew he had disobeyed Christ’s 
first command, and that he was en- 
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joining that command on others with- 
out obeying it himself. He knew he was 
not a good disciple. His self-denials 
but added the crime of avarice to the 
sin of hypocrisy. 

What prevented Tolstoi from making 
this last renunciation? Was he really 
covetous and avaricious? As long as 
Tolstoi lived these questions involun- 
tarily thrust themselves upon one. 
Death has unveiled the mystery. 
Tolstoi was the victim of his wife and 
children. They prevented him from 
distributing his wealth among the 
poor and living as his conscience bade 
him. They prevented him from going 
forth into the world and following the 
life of a wandering and mendicant 
apostle. Tolstoi was weak. He could 
not bring himself to break with his 
family and lived under their sway, 
especially that of Sofia Andreevna, his 
wife. 

The Tolstoi Museum at Moscow has 
another collection of photographs of 
great significance. They are family 
groups or else pictures of Tolstoi and 
his wife alone. He is seated; she is 
standing at his side with her arm 
around his shoulders. The attitude 
needs no explanation. It is not an at- 
titude of love, but of domination; one 
sees at once who was ‘boss.’ In all of 
them Tolstoi has the distraught, sad 
expression with which we are so famil- 
iar in his later pictures. She alone is 
smiling. 

It is impossible to say whether his 
family really loved Tolstoi. But none 
of them understood the last phase of 
his moral and religious evolution. None 
of them followed his teachings or 
adopted his doctrine, and all of them 
joined together to preserve his estate 
and to prevent Tolstoi’s placing them 
personally in a position where they 
would have to earn their own living. 
They all benefited from his world-wide 
fame; they were gratified that he was 
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the greatest literary glory of Russia, 
that people made pilgrimages to see 
him from the most distant parts of 
the earth. But they did not find it 
agreeable that he should be a prophet 
and an evangelist. 

Sofia Andreevna took every precau- 
tion to check any manifestation of his 
apostolic spirit. It is to be said in her 
defense that she had married a great 
writer, a wealthy aristocrat, and not 
the saint that he wished to become; 
and it is certain that the vocation of 
holiness is not mandatory. That is the 
opinion of the world, and the people of 
the world will believe that Sofia An- 
dreevna was right. But we cannot 
think without disdain and distaste of 
a woman to whom fate had given the 
mission and privilege of sharing the 
life of such a man, yet who refused the 
honor. Furthermore, at times she be- 
trayed positive malice and baseness. 
Persons who knew the Tolstois inti- 
mately, and frequently visited Iasnaia 
Poliana, have told me that Countess 
Tolstoi dealt most harshly with the 
peasants — the very peasants whom 
Tolstoi wished to convert to the ‘true 
life.’ For example, she would fine them 
mercilessly every time their cows 
trespassed upon her land. It seems that 
the neighboring villagers, unable to 
understand Tolstoi’s subservience to 
his wife and supposing that this was all 
done with his consent, decided that he 
was a faker, and included him in their 
general aversion for the family. We 
can well imagine how a knowledge of 
this afflicted Tolstoi. 

The rest of his torment will be under- 
stood by every person who has a sensi- 
tive and complex conscience — the 
struggle to decide how far one’s own 
soul is honest and how far it is merely 
histrionic. Few problems of conscience 
are so terrible as this. 

We know that Tolstoi was tortured 
during the last years of his life by a 
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desire for liberty, for emancipation 
from his own family. More than once 
he made preparations to escape. After 
his death a letter was discovered writ- 
ten to his wife on such an occasion. 
Romain Rolland prints it in his charm- 
ing Life of Tolstoi. In this letter we 
can read between the lines of kindness 
and moderation a tremendous accusa- 
tion against Sofia Andreevna. But 
apparently Tolstoi renounced his in- 
tention to flee at the last moment, and 
postponed the parting. It is usual to 
attribute his resignation to weakness. 
But the true motive was quite differ- 
ent. There is a phrase in a letter toa 
friend that discloses the ultimate rea- 
son for his conduct: ‘I have always 
given up escaping because I have 
thought that Sofia Andreevna would 
hate me, and that everything would 
therefore be worse.’ In other words, he 
might have saved himself, but the soul 
of Sofia Andreevna would be lost 
through her hatred. We approach 
here an ineffable mystery of humanity 
and love. To comment upon it would 
be to profane it. 

However, shortly before his death, 
when his mortal illness was already 
upon him, Tolstoi did flee from his 
home. Much has been said of this 
sudden flight, and it has never been 
fully explained. I report what family 
friends of the Tolstois, with whom I 
have conversed, have told me, without 
vouching for more than the fidelity 
with which their words are here re- 
corded. It seems that Tolstoi himself 
related the occurrence to his physi- 
cian, who told it, in turn, to a few close 
friends. One night, shortly before 
dawn, when Tolstoi was already ill, he 
heard something rustling his papers in 
the next room. At first he thought it 
was a cat; but when the noise continued 
he rose cautiously and surprised Sofia 
Andreevna in the act of carrying off 
his will, for fear that he might be- 
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queath his property to the poor. The 
next day Tolstoi, horrified by this dis- 
covery, fled from his house. It is not 
probable that he hoped to begin a new 
life. He knew he was on the eve of 
death. All he wished for was to die 
alone on the open road, alone with his 
Creator. It was his last vow; but he 
could not perform it. The family ar- 
rived in time to be present when he 
died in the untidy room at the railway 
station of Astapovo—the Golgotha 
of his long and terrible Calvary. 

Goldenweiser’s book gives us many 
glimpses and hints of this intimate 
tragedy of Tolstoi’s life. For lack of 
room I record only a few of the more 
significant. 

‘While I was walking with the Tol- 
stois yesterday, Sofia Andreevna began 
to talk about the recent sale of the 
estate in Samara which Tolstoi bought 
very cheap, and which she had just 
disposed of for four hundred and fifty 
thousand rubles. When we ended our 
walk and were left alone for a moment, 
Tolstoi sighed deeply, and when I 
asked him why, he said: “If you knew 
how it pains me to hear this talk! I 
have always on my conscience the fact 
that I, who want to give away all I 
own, used to traffic in estates. It now 
seems as if I wanted to provide for my 
children, thereby doing them the worst 
possible injury. Just consider my 
Andrei! He is absolutely incompetent 
to do anything useful, and lives on the 
labor of the people whom I formerly 
robbed and whom my sons will go on 
robbing. How terrible it is to think of 
that! It is so contrary to my ideas and 
wishes, to my way of life! Alas, may I 
be forgiven.” 

A few months later he said: ‘Really, 
I don’t regret that my daughters have 
no children. I should not like to have 
grandchildren. I know that they would 
inevitably grow up and waste their 
lives in idleness.’ Two years before he 
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died, he lamented: ‘I continue in an 
evil path, and I know it is an evil path; 
but I have always longed and striven 
to live better. Only I have not been 


able. , . . None the less, I shall go to 
God in the consciousness of having 
done what I could to live better.’ 

This conscious discord between his 
life and his teaching, and the doubt of 
his own sincerity that constantly 
tormented him, appear in the following 
words: ‘They ask me how I explain the 
fact that none of my family will fol- 
low my teaching. I answer them that it 
is probably because I live like a Phari- 
see and do not follow my own teaching.’ 
When he was recalling the facts of his 
past life for the biography that Biriu- 
kov was writing, he observed: ‘How 
surprisingly all this past reproduces 
itself substantially in the present! I 
feel as if I were carrying it inside me. 
How hard it is to be sincere! Some- 
times I recall only the evil, and at other 
times only the good.’ 

Among the refinements of torture to 
which a man of his temperament was 
inevitably subjected, was naturally 
that of seeing his teaching distorted by 
enemies and disciples. Indeed, few 
doctrines have been as misterpreted 
and faultily comprehended. He was 
quite justified in saying of a certain 
person: ‘Fulano? He is a Tolstoian. 
That is, he is a man whose ideas are 
diametrically opposed to my own.’ 
Another time he mentioned a fault very 
common among exegetists: ‘They 
grapple with one single idea that they 
arbitrarily separate from all the rest, 
and go about the world crying: “ Pas- 
sivity! Noresistance! No resistance!’’’ 
After pondering a moment he added: 
‘If they have been able to draw out of 
Christ’s teaching the ritual of the 
church, and a blessing upon war, and 
all the rest, why is it strange that 
they should disfigure and pervert my 
words?’ 
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Goldenweiser, shortly after he be- 
came acquainted with Tolstoi, made 
the following memorandum regarding 
his domestic unhappiness: ‘There is 
little that is pleasant in the family life 
of the Tolstois. A person who becomes 
acquainted with them detects this at 
once.” 

One day Tolstoi said to him, 
speaking generally: ‘Woman is always 
opposed to progress. When a man tries 
to break with his old life and to ad- 
vance to something better, he invari- 
ably encounters the energetic re- 
sistance of a woman. She ties him to 
the bedpost and won’t let him go. 
Family selfishness is a fearful evil in 
woman. She has a tragic egoism that 
commits the worst atrocities in the 
name of love.’ 

Here is another flash of light on the 
character of Sofia Andreevna and her 
constant discord with Tolstoi: ‘We went 
walking, and Sofia Andreevna began to 
complain of her domestic worries and 
labors, as she usually does, saying that 
a woman’s life was very hard, that she 
had to bear and bring up children while 
her husband amused himself writing 
novels and philosophizing. Tolstoi 
could not contain himself and shouted 
with an acerbity rare in him: “What 
fearful nonsense you are talking, 
Sonechka! A woman who hates chil- 
dren and will not bear them is not a 
woman but a harlot!” ’ 

Sofia Andreevna suspected that fu- 
ture biographers might not flatter 
her, and said to Goldenweiser: ‘The 
private life of great men is always mis- 
represented in their biographies. I am 
sure that I shall be painted as a Xan- 
thippe. You must take my part, 
Alexander Borisovich.’ Moreover, she 
did not fail to take measures to defend 
herself, and in 1913, at the instance of 
the Russian critic Vengerov, wrote an 
autobiography, which at last reports 
has not been published. 
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In conclusion, here is a vignette 
from Tolstoi’s family life: — 

‘July 28, 1908.— Yesterday my 
wife and I were at Iasnaia. Tolstoi’s 
leg still pains him and he has to keep it 
in one position. He is suffering from 
inflammation and varicose veins. They 
say that he will be on his back another 
six weeks. We reached Jasnaia about 
eight o’clock. Tolstoi was in the dining- 
room, playing chess with S. After- 
ward he played a game with me. S. 
watched us for some time, then began 
to describe to Sofia Andreevna the 
anthology for children, selected from 
Tolstoi’s works, that he wishes to pub- 
lish for Tolstoi’s jubilee — that is, on 
his eightieth birthday. The conversa- 
tion was terrible. Sofia Andreevna 
suddenly began to insist angrily that 
she would not tolerate being defrauded 
of her rights, that she would consult a 
lawyer and write to the newspapers. 
S. behaved very well, requesting her to 
indicate what she would permit to be 
published. But she would listen to no 
reasoning and finished by saying: “It 
is just as if they stole my silverware.” 

‘It was a painful exhibition, and 
indescribably humiliating for all others 
present. Sofia Andreevna made several 
attempts to involve Tolstoi in the dis- 
pute. Poor Tolstoi! You could see 
how he was suffering. He knit his 
brows and shook his head, as if he were 
horrified, but he did not say a word. 
His meekness and patience with 
Sofia Andreevna are the most heroic 
feature of his life. It is the harder for 
him because everyone criticizes his 
submissiveness and gentleness. How 
easy it would be for him to give up this 
way of living, which is not only offen- 
sive to him but intolerable! Later the 
situation got still worse. As soon as S. 
had left the room, Sofia Andreevna 
began to talk about him and about her 
domestic tribulations, as usual; and, 
without noticing that S. had come 
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back, exclaimed: “I do not know when 
I will ever get rid of these people 
who are robbing me, of that officious 
hireling S.!”” — and more of the same 
sort. 

‘We all turned red with embarrass- 
ment. Tolstoieven groaned S. turned 
as pale as death. Someone whispered 
to Sofia Andreevna that S. had heard 
her; she paid no attention but com- 
menced to bewail the fact that she had 
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not died when she had an operation. 
Tolstoi looked up at S. The latter 
asked him: “Do you wish to say some- 
thing to me, Lev Nikolaevich?” Tol- 
stoi was silent for a moment, and then 
said: “You already understand,” add- 
ing after a pause: “God chastiseth 
those whom he loveth.” It was an 
intolerable scene. S. left a moment 
later without saying good-bye to any- 
body.’ 


AVLONA TO CORFU 


BY ALFONS PAQUET 


From Frankfurter Zeitung, September 4 
(Liserat Datxy) 


Ar dawn our vessel draws near a bald 
mountain range. The coast opens, dis- 
closing the Gulf of Avlona. At its en- 
trance lies a great island. Around the 
white gulf rise mountains of moderate 
height, rocky and barren. No groups of 
trees, no white country-houses, no 
gardens, no evidences of homely com- 
fort delight the eye. Close to the shore 
are black sailing-craft, and just beyond 
them a group of bright-colored build- 
ings separated from us by a white line 
of surf. A couple of fishing-boats of 
light Turkish design are tossing in the 
bay. Arusty harbor-launch approaches 
our vessel. Behind the smokestack 
flutters a red Turkish flag, but instead 
of the crescent it bears a black eagle, 
the old symbol of Byzantium. Men 
come aboard wearing a fez curved in- 
ward like a Serbian military cap. One 
of them brings tobacco — delicate, 
light, aromatic tobacco in blue glazed 


paper. 


It is a desolate harbor, but so like- 
wise are the neighboring Albanian 
ports. Durazzo and Santa Quaranta 
are no better. The island ‘off the 
harbor is occupied by Italians. After 
the Balkan war the blue and white flag 
of Greece appeared for the first time on 
this coast. I saw it fluttering from the 
top of a lonely cypress at Santa Quar- 
anta — for where could one procure a 
flagstaff here? The few Greek settlers 
have painted their cabins blue, for that 
is their national color. Small detach- 
ments of soldiers arriving from the 
interior are living in tents. 


Avlona lies on the narrow strait that 
separates Italy from the Balkan Pen- 
insula, Its situation predestined it to 
the réle of a Gibraltar. Whoever holds 
it can easily bottle up the Adriatic. 
Italy’s policy toward this rugged 
coastland and its sullen, distrustful 
population is the same as that followed 
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at an earlier day by the Roman Senate 
and by the Venetian Republic. The 
nations to the eastward have always 
sought to make Albania a threat to 
Italy — last of all the Hapsburgs, but 
long, long before this the Macedonian 
kings, and the emperors and sultans 
who ruled after them in Byzantium 
and Constantinople. Young Greece 
now pursues the same strategy. The 
laws of nature never change. Grand 
political manoeuvres are invariably 
determined by geographical facts. 
There is only one power capable of 
changing the course of the tragic des- 
tiny that is driving these nations with 
the certainty of natural law toward a 
new conflict. That is the human will — 
the spirit of brotherhood. 


Most of the travelers on our vessel 
are Greeks. As we pass close under the 
lofty Albanian coast they point to the 
artillery roads the Italian troops built 
through the mountains. A little Athe- 
nian drummer is on board. He has a! 
business in Milan. During the war he 
was a soldier, and spent three years on 
border duty in these barren mountains. 
He relates an incident of that period, 
when Ali Pasha, of Janina, with the 
approval of the Great Powers, tried to 
exterminate the Greeks settled in Al- 
bania. All the male inhabitants of one 
village had fallen fighting against the 
Pasha, and the women and children, 
who had taken refuge in the mountains, 
found themselves surrounded. There- 
upon they determined to destroy them- 
selves. They threw their children over 
a precipice. Then, holding hands, they 
circled in a solemn country dance, 
drawing closer and closer to the verge 
of the abyss, until they too plunged 
into the depths. The voice of the little 
Athenian trembled with passion and 
pride. He told me that every Greek 
was rich in such traditions. 

This barren, rocky coast was former- 
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ly clothed with magnificent forests, but 
they were destroyed to supply ship 
timber to the Venetians. Its caves and 
secret recesses, once the hiding-place of 
pirates, are now deserted, except for 
the beating surf. Bright sunlight and 
purple cloud-shadows chase each other 
over the declivities. Our vessel turns 
toward the southwest, to where the 
firm outlines of Corfu emerge out of 
the dusky blue sky. Again bald peaks 
and headlands, but now embedded in 
wooded foothills dotted with scattered 
country houses. 

The island is shaped like a crescent. 
Our vessel rounds one of the points and 
enters a wide roadstead whose broad, 
silvery bosom is fretted with a net- 
work of tiny, choppy waves. Beyond 
is a shimmer of houses between the 
cliffs, above which rises a majestic 
limestone peak, reputed in antiquity to 
be the home of the sea god, Panto- 
krator. 

The charm of this beautiful island, 
with its woods, gardens, and shady 
olive-groves, invites the visitor to 
tarry. I leave the market with its 
clamorous boatmen behind me and 
stroll toward the Citadel. When I was 
here before it was filled with Turkish 
war-prisoners, who were ranged on the 
bastions as immovable as a living 
palisade staring across the sea. They 
stood there motionless, with the wa- 
ter at their feet, and waited. To-day 
the walls are empty and the men 
who watched there have vanished — 
whither? 

Rugged, cavernous cliffs form the 
coast at this point. Waves incessantly 
tap at them. A light surf keeps the 
black and coppery-green seaweeds of 
the bay in constant motion. Across 
the water shine the lonely pink-tinged 
Albanian mountains. The drowsy sea 
has a peculiar cool, silver brilliance that 
I have never seen elsewhere. 

I turn downward through the mead- 
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ows. A promenade along the beach 
leads to the Royal Gardens. Delicate- 
foliaged pepper-trees, tall eucalypti 
with spotted trunks, and dark flaming 
cypresses are prophetic of Grecian 
landscapes farther southward. Near an 
old redoubt stands a monument of a 
former defender of the island, a Thu- 
ringian Count in Venetian service. It is 
devoid of artistic merit. Not far be- 
yond, a little round temple and an 
obelisk have been erected in honor of 
the former English governors of Corfu. 
All these are outside of the town and 
seem unrelated to it. 

In the evening I stroll through the 
town itself. It is built on a narrow 
site, with tall houses like those of Italy, 
and dark, narrow streets. In the back 
alleys I observe a few Slavic shop 
signs. This is a little distasteful to the 
Greeks. However, Corfu is now asso- 
ciated for all time with the history of 
the young South-Slav State. It was 
here that the exiled National Assembly 
of Serbia convened. Here gathered the 
fugitive remnants of her defeated 
armies after their long and tragic re- 
treat across the Albanian mountains. 
Around Corfu’s thyme-scented camp- 
fires Serbian folk songs were once 
heard. But all that is gone. These 
guests vanished like a dream, sailing 
away to their distant homeland. 

At the twilight hour the streets be- 
come alive with men, carts, and laden 
pack-animals. Intermingled with these 
are flocks of sheep and baying dogs. 
Pyramids of straw hats stand in the 
show windows. Fruit-sellers display 
their fragrant wares in vaulted pas- 
sages lighted with lamps. Butchers 
have hung slaughtered sheep in front of 
their booths. Maskers from a belated 
carnival mingle with the throng. 

Suddenly all is excitement. Boys 
worm their way through the crowds 
selling little handbills upon which are 
printed the last wireless messages from 
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Athens. The island is proud of this 
service, of the fact that it no longer is 
days or weeks behind the rest of the 
world as it used to be. The newspapers 
of the capital are protesting indignantly 
against some proposal or other of the 
Great Powers. I watch with the 
amusement of an unprejudiced spec- 
tator. The people would be equally 
agitated if the reports were the reverse 
of those received. Not one of the dis- 
patches means anything to them, or 
will have the slightest appreciable 
effect upon their individual fortunes. 
But the idlers who fill the arcades at 
sunset, to drink coffee in front of the 
cafés, have something to talk about. 
At last they are part of the great 
wrangling world. 

Pausanias tells us, in his account of 
the oracle at Delphi, of a bronze steer 
that the people of Corfu dedicated to 
the gods. The old historian relates 
that this was to commemorate the 
legend that a steer stood on the shore, 
and by his bellowing called the atten- 
tion of the people to a marvelous run 
of tunny fish. The bronze steer, with- 
out the name of a single donor, was the 
thanks of the whole island for the gift 
of the sea. Corfu was once the land of 
the happy Pheacians. The Odyssean 
renown of their hospitality and inde- 
pendence adds its ray of glamour to the 
glory of Greece. The Corifiotes of to- 
day, who cultivate olives and oranges 
when they are not seafaring men and 
fishers, are reputed to be wealthy 
people. Several are rumored to have 
made millions during the war. They 
reaped a rich harvest from the early 
successes of their country, of the new 
Hellas, but they did not know how to 
employ their wealth. There are no 
local industries. Trade and shipping 
were depressed. So they invested 
their war profits in securities — often 
disastrously for their dreams of af- 
fluence. 














AN ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


BY SELMA LAGERLOF 


From La Reoue Bleue, December 2 
(Paris Pourrica, AND Literary Monta ty) 


THERE was Stina of Pasture Mountain 
Farm, and Lina of Bird Farm, and 
Kaisa of Little Marsh, and Maia of 
Big Mountain, and Beda of Finnish 
Shadows Farm; and last of all there 
was Elina, the young wife who lived in 
the old soldier’s house, and three or 
four other good ladies besides. They 
all lived around the common at the 
foot of Big Mountain, in country that 
was so rocky and on land that was so 
barren that none of the big farmers 
would bother with it. One of them 
dwelt in a house built on a bare little 
cranny in the mountainside, scraped 
down to the very granite itself. 
The house of another stood on the 
edge of a mountain stream, and the 
third lived at the top of a hill so steep 
and so abrupt that you were out of 
breath before you got there. If by any 
extraordinary chance one or the other 
of them had a field that was a little 
less barren than the others, then her 
cabin would be placed right at the 
foot of an overhanging mountain, so 
that it never even saw the sun from 
fair time in the autumn to the Feast of 
the Annunciation in the spring. 

They had all cleared a bit of field 
near their houses to grow potatoes, 
and a deal of work it had cost them. 
Even here, as anywhere else, there was 
a little earth, more or less thin, and 
they all had a hard time making it 
grow anything. Sometimes they had 
to pick off their little square fields 
stones enough to build a stable for the 
chateau, sometimes they had to dig 
ditches as deep as graves. Some of 


them had to bring the earth up sack by 
sack to spread it out on the bare 
mountain sides, and those who were 
able to get hold of a really good bit of 
land had to struggle perpetually 
against thistles and weeds, which 
seemed to be seized with the conviction 
that the field was worked and ferti- 
lized for their special benefit. 

All these women were left quite 
alone all day long, even those who had 
husbands, for their men worked as 
laborers on the farms in the country 
down below, and the children, if 
there were any, went off to school. 
Some of the old women had grown-up 
children who had gone over to Amer- 
ica. The young ones had their babies, 
but they had to stay so close at home 
that they hardly constituted a part of 
mountain society. 

Yet, solitary as they were here, they 
had to meet from time to time to have 
a cup of coffee together; not that they 
were particularly sympathetic with 
each other, nor that they always got 
along very well, but some of them liked 
to know what the others were doing, 
some of them got melancholy under the 
mountain trees if they did n’t see any- 
body at all, some felt that they would 
like to display the last letter from 
America, and some were gay chatter- 
boxes who sighed for a chance to use 
those precious gifts of the good God. 

It was not very difficult to arrange 
for these little occasions. Everybody 
had a coffeepot, and everybody had 
cups. You could get money enough to 
buy cream down at the blacksmith’s 
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farm if you had n’t a cow of your own, 
and as for the little cakes, the milk- 
man’s wagon would bring them to you 
from the town. There were grocers 
enough to sell coffee and sugar. 

It was the easiest thing in the world 
to offer your neighbors a cup of coffee, 
but you had to have an occasion to give 
you an excuse for doing it. For they 
were all agreed — Stina, and Kaisa, 
of Little Marsh, and Beda and Elina 
and the three or four other good women 
—that you could n’t reasonably ex- 
pect to get together on an ordinary 
week-day. If you showed yourself 
willing to be so wasteful of time, which 
is the most precious thing of all, and 
which never comes back again, you 
would soon get a bad reputation. 
They were equally agreed that you 
could n’t offer your neighbors a cup of 
coffee on Sunday or on holidays. Some 
of them had their husbands and their 
children at home on those days, and 
then there was no lack of company. 
Others wanted to go to church or to 
visit their parents, or else they wanted 
to sit in silence and deadly calm all day 
long so that they might feel that it 
really was Sunday. 

So you had to watch and not let 
any of the occasions escape that pre- 
sented themselves during the week. 
Most of them chose the days of their 
own patron saints for these occasions, 
and they would also celebrate the 
great events in their own family life — 
for example when the last baby had his 
first tooth, or when, after infinite pa- 
tient waiting, he had at last been seen 
to take his first steps. If anyone re- 
ceived a letter from America it was a 
first-rate excuse for asking in the 
neighbors, or, likewise, you could ask 
them to come in and help stitch a quilt 
or help get started with the weaving. 

But all the same, these occasions 
were not by any means so numerous as 
might be desired, and one year one of 


the poorest women found herself in an 
embarrassing position. It was her 
turn, and she knew it. She did n’t 
want anything better than a chance to 
do what was expected of her. But she 
thought and thought, all to no pur- 
pose, for she had n’t anything to cele- 
brate. She could n’t ask anybody in on 
her patron saint’s day, because her 
name was Beda, and there is no Saint 
Beda in the whole calendar of the 
saints. Neither could she ask them in 
to celebrate the saint’s day of anyone 
in her family, for all her people lay in 
the cemetery. She was a very old 
woman; the starched quilt that covered 
her at night would last to the end of her 
life, and nobody ever wrote her any 
letters. She lived all alone with the 
the cat. She loved him, it was true, 
and the cat loved to drink coffee just 
as much as she did. But all the same, 
you could n’t celebrate in behalf of a 
cat. 

She reflected and reflected and she 
read her almanac attentively over and 
over again, for she could n’t help 
thinking that she would find good 
counsel somewhere in it. She ran 
through it time after time from begin- 
ning to end, from the names of the 
royal house at the beginning and the 
explanation of the astronomical signs 
and the abbreviations clear through 
to the notices of fairs in 1912 and 
to the tables of postal rates; and when 
she came to the very last line she began 
all over again as if she knew that 
sooner or later she would fine assist- 
ance. 

She was reading it over for the sixth 
time when her glance fell on the list of 
eclipses, and there she learned that in 
that very year, which was the nine- 
teen hundred and twelfth after the 
birth of Christ, there would be an 
eclipse of the sun on the seventeenth 
of April. It was to begin at 12.20 and 
it was to end at 4.40, and it was to 
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cover three fourths of the sun’s di- 
ameter. She had read this information 
a good many times without attaching 
any importance to it, when suddenly 
a great idea seized her. Here was what 
she sought. But her first feeling of cer- 
tainty could not last. She put the idea 
away as too venturesome. Would her 
neighbors laugh at her? Day after 
day she thought of it until at last she 
made up her mind to run all the risks 
of the enterprise. 

When you come to think it over, 
what better friend than the sun is 
there in all the world? Since the cabin 
stood at the very foot of the mountain, 
the sun did n’t get into it all winter 
long, and so she would sit and count 
the days until it appeared again in the 
spring. 

The sun was the only object of her 
sighs. The sun was always pleasing, 
always sympathetic. She never had 
enough of it. She felt old and she was 
old. Her hands trembled as if she had a 
quartan fever. When she looked at 
herself in the glass she looked pale and 
washed out like a cloth hung up to 
bleach. It was only when the floods 
of sunshine poured down around her, 
warm and abundant, that she felt 
really alive, The more she thought it 
over the more she knew that there 
was n’t a single day of the whole year 
that she wished to celebrate so much as 
the day when her friend the sun, after 
his bitter struggle with the shadows and 
his amazing victory, should resume his 
course with new splendor and new 
power. 

It was not very long until the seven- 
teenth of April, but she had time 
enough to arrange her little feast. 
When the day of the eclipse had come, 
all were gathered together, Stina and 
Lina and Kaisa of Little Marsh, and 
Maia and the others, in Beda’s little 
house at Finnish Shadows Farm. 
They took a first cup of coffee, and a 
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second, and a little drop for the third, 
and they talked of one thing and an- 
other, and it occurred to them that 
they did not know in honor of what or 
in honor of whom Beda had gathered 
them together. And all this while the 
eclipse was going on, and nobody paid 
it any great attention. A little while 
and the eclipse was at its height. The 
sky was covered with a grayish light. 
All nature seemed to be bathed in 
cinders. A cold wind rose and went 
whistling through the trees. It was 
like the sound of the trumpets of the 
Last Judgment, and the groanings of 
the end of the world, and they felt 
rather uneasy. But a final cup of 
coffee pui them at their ease again. 

When it was all over and the sun 
had emerged victorious from the 
struggle and was enthroned again in 
the sky, glowing with such joyous 
radiance that they had seen nothing 
like it all winter long, old Beda went 
to the window and put her hands 
together. Her eyes followed the slop- 
ing sunbeams before her door and she 
intoned the canticle: ‘Thy beautiful 
sun lifts again, and I thank thee, O my 
God! With courage and strength and 
hope renewed, I lift my joyous voice.’ 

She stood before the window, so 
slender that she seemed almost trans- 
parent, and while she sang the rays of 
the sun played all about her as if they 
wished to communicate to her a little 
of their life and color and energy. 
When she had finished the verse she 
turned toward her guests and said, as 
though in ‘extenuation: ‘You see, I 
have no better friend than the sun, 
and that is why I have invited you on 
the day of the eclipse. I wanted us all 
to be gathered together to receive him 
when he came out again from the 
shadows.’ 

They all understood what the old 
woman wanted to say and, a little 
touched in spite of themselves, they 
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began to praise the sun. He was so 
good. He was as kind to the poor as to 
the rich. In the winter, when he pene- 
trated into the houses, he did as much 
good as a torch, and as long as he 
gleamed it was good to be alive, no 
matter what troubles you had to bear. 
After they had gone home each one 
was glad and contented. They felt as 
though they were richer and more 
secure because they understood that 
they had a good and faithful friend up 
there in the sun. 

It was a very great eclipse, three 
fourths of the sun having been dark- 
ened, and the phenomenon attracted 
a good deal of attention wherever it 
was visible. All the scientific men were 


mobilized with their instruments to 
measure and calculate. Ordinary peo- 
ple got ready smoked glasses and dark 
spectacles so that they could look at it 
comfortably. The young people in the 
schools had permission to leave their 
classrooms to enjoy the sight. The 
newspapers filled their columns with 
descriptions of the sky, which changed 
its colors, the birds, which stopped 
singing, and the all-surrounding dark- 
ness that had fallen upon everything. 
But however much excitement the 
eclipse caused, I do not believe that 
anybody at all had the idea of cele- 
brating the feast of the victory of the 
sun — anybody, that is, except old 
Beda of Finnish Shadows Farm. 


DICKENS AT GAD’S HILL PLACE 


BY MAJOR GORDON HOME 


From the Bookman, July 
(Lonpon Literary Monraty) 


Ir is probably not known even to the 
most enthusiastic Dickens-lover that 
the great novelist’s garden boy at Gad’s 
Hill Place is still living. Although close 
on threescore years and ten, Mr. Woolley 
is alert and active, a fine-looking, white- 
haired, upright man, possessing an ex- 
cellent memory of his youthful days in 
Kent when, from the age of twelve to 
sixteen years, he was employed in the 
garden of Gad’s Hill Place. 

One of the facts Mr. Woolley re- 
members with great pleasure is the 
extraordinary kindness of his first 
employer, his thoughtfulness for every- 
one in the village, and his generosity. 
As a consequence Dickens was exceed- 
ingly popular at Higham (the village 


close to Gad’s Hill Place), and on his 
return after his lecturing-tour in the 
United States the villagers gave him a 
tremendous welcome, bedecking the 
cottages with flags and showing by 
every possible means their pleasure at 
his return. 

Woolley remembers how one day not 
long before the departure to America 
for this tour, when he was working by 
some frames screened from the house by 
a laurel hedge, he heard someone de- 
claiming in a fairly loud voice, and 
thought that it must be ‘someone 
rather out of his ordinary senses.’ Peer- 
ing through the hedge he saw Dickens 
standing on the top of the stone steps 
leading to the garden at the back of the 




















house. In his hand were long slips of 
paper from which he was reading, and 
as he did so he waved his hand and 
gesticulated to the vacant lawn! 

There was much entertaining. Wool- 
ley remembers the visits of Wilkie 
Collins, Longfellow, and Clarkson 
Stanfield. Among his friends Dickens 
was, from what the gardener’s boy 
could see and hear, a most genial host, 
full of gayety and good spirits, and peals 
of laughter were always to be heard 
from any group of which Dickens was 
the centre. 

If there were guests staying in the 
house, the usual routine of work might 
be broken through, but in the ordinary 
way mornings were rigidly employed in 
writing, and during that time no gar- 
dening could be done near the chalet, 
in the upper floor of which Dickens 
worked. 

Dickens would come into the garden 
and run for ten or fifteen minutes round 
the paths and walks with great energy 
before breakfast, which was at eight- 
forty-five. He would then carry his 
papers over to the chalet and write 
until two, and no one was allowed to 
break into this period. After lunch the 
novelist was generally at the disposal 
of his household, and his delight in the 
country surrounding his Kentish home 
showed itself in long walks during the 
afternoon with one or other of his 
family. A favorite ramble was to start 
out on the Gravesend road, work round 
through the woods to Cobham, and 
then continue toward the Medway and 
so home —a round of seven or eight 
miles. 

His intimate knowledge of the coun- 
try naturally led to the inclusion of 
certain spots in his books, and Woolley 
learned that Cooling was the church 
described in the beginning of Great 
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Expectations; also that Pip’s brother-in- 
law, the kindly blacksmith, had his 
original in the village blacksmith of 
Chalk. There seems to have been much 
discussion among the staff of Gad’s 
Hill Place as to the location of Dingley 
Dell, and no decision was ever reached, 
although there was a tendency to place 
Mr. Wardle’s house among the hills 
between Rochester and Maidstone. 

To his employees Dickens was ex- 
tremely kind and generous. At Christ- 
mas time there was a real spirit of 
festivity at Gad’s Hill Place. Everyone 
employed was allowed to bring in a 
friend, and from the midday dinner to 
supper fun and feasting reigned in the 
kitchen, the Dickens family being 
always represented by one or two of the 
sons for part of the evening. 

Woolley’s wages were at one time 
some weeks in arrear, and as his mother 
depended a good deal on this source of 
revenue the situation had become 
rather difficult for the small home when 
it chanced that Miss Hogarth called, 
and in conversation heard of the 
trouble. She felt convinced that some- 
thing was wrong and wired to her 
brother-in-law, who was in London. He 
came down by the next train, at once 
sent for the gardener and asked him to 
explain what had happened. As it 
turned out he had been holding back 
the wages which he had received for the 
boy, he had a mauwvais quart d’ heure and 
notice to leave. 

Dickens was really concerned if word 
was not sent to Gad’s Hill Place when 
anyone was ill, and a good proportion 
of the numerous presents of wine and 
spirits which came from warm admirers 
of the writer found its way into Kentish 
cottages near by. Dickens was not fond 
of spirits, so that there was always an 
ample supply of such available. 








A PAGE OF VERSE 


FIR BRANCHES DARK ACROSS THE MOON 


BY AGNES-MARY LAWRENCE 
[Poetry Review] 


Fir branches dark across the moon! 
Fear in the branches sits and swings. 
Soundless the sweep of the owl’s soft7wings, $ 
Green eyes lit with a baleful glare, 
Beak curved cruelly and talons bare. 
Fear in the branches sits and swings. 





Fir branches dark across the moon! 

Fear in the branches wakes and stirs. 
Close stand the ranks of the watching firs. 
Green eyes fixed in a hungry stare, 

Oh, my Lady Ow! will have dainty fare. 

Fear in the branches wakes and stirs. 


Fir branches dark across the moon! 
Fear in the branches laughs aloud. 
A rustle of dread where the shadows crowd, 
A silent swoop through the still night air — 
And my lady applauds from her hidden lair. 
Fear in the branches laughs aloud, 





I 

SOUNDS 1 

a 

BY WINNIFRED TASKER i 

[Sunday Times] 7 

THE sea has many voices that rise and fall and change, e 
As far as ships may travel, as wide as man may range, ‘ 
By dark rocks and dismal caverns, thousands of miles away — mm 
A strong tune, a long tune that is singing all the day. Ww 
SC 

The broad majestic river shouts back to me again, A 
The wind is a sweet violin playing in the rain — li 
Yet I must steal away to hear, alone and out of sight, to 
The low sounds, the slow sounds when they haunt the hills at night. m 
do 

A rustling in the grasses, a whisper scarcely heard, on 
Faint movement in the heather, the quiv’ring of a bird — wi 
While my ears are strained to listen, all the air with wonder thrills; | 
Oh! The light sounds, the night sounds that wake among the hills! mt 
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LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


TAXING THE DICTIONARY 


TrUE to its spirit of ardent nation- 
alism, the Italian Government has 
placed a tax on all foreign words used 
as advertisements, thereby involving 
Italian hotel-keepers and merchants 
who depend on the tourist trade in a 
dismal quandary. The object of the 
new tax was not primarily revenue but 
an effort to encourage the use of words 
of purely Italian origin, to the exclu- 
sion of foreign terms. 

This is all very well, but confusion 
begins with the quest for substitutes 
to replace the banned foreign words, for 
which no adequate Italian equivalents 
exist. Albergo means an inn, to be 
sure, but the foreign word ‘hotel’ has 
come to connote a hrgher-class estab- 
lishment than the native word. An 
automobile-owner in Milan has chal- 
lenged the city governor to find him an 
Italian equivalent for ‘garage.’ Rimes- 
sa has been suggested, but it mieans 
strictly a livery stable, and can hardly 
be made to apply to motors. The 
word ‘tearoom’ is being abandoned 
and the proprietors trust to the sheer 
instinct of British tourists to provide 
customers for the new Salas da Te. 
The confectioners are in trouble be- 
cause they find no equivalents for 
marrons glacés, which in Italian become 
marront ghiacciati, and for fondanis, 
which in Italian become fondenti and 
sound like something quite different. 
A barber in Rome professes his wil- 
lingness to give up the phrase salon de 
toilette, but submits to the Govern- 
ment the embarrassing inquiry: ‘If I 
don’t put up the word coiffeur at least 
once outside my shop, what foreigner 
will come to me to be shaved?’ 

The word ‘bar’ is the subject of as 
much controversy in Italy as the real 


thing has been in America. One pro- 
prietor demands an Italian word which 
is an exact equivalent before abandon- 
ing the old one, and raises a fine point 
when he says: ‘A bar is a place where 
people drink without sitting down. 
If I put up the word “‘café’’ they will all 
expect little tables.” The business men 
appear to be more submissive than 
any other class, for they consented at 
once to substitute cedole for ‘coupon’ 
and assegno for ‘check.’ 

A still further difficulty is raised by 
the fact that many trade signs have 
been engraved in marble, worked in 
mosaic, and encrusted in tiled floors. 
To get rid of the obnoxious words the 
unwilling Italian shopkeeper will have 
to pull his floor to pieces or take a whole 
stone out of his wall. One can fancy 
French horror at the temerity of one 
Italian who asserts his right to use the 
word chic on the ground that it is not 
French at all but international. 

Stéphane Lauzanne, editor of Le 
Matin, writes an article in his news- 
paper in which he strenuously upholds 
the honor of ‘the pleasant speech of 
France,’ and includes chic in a list of 
the characteristically French words 
that are being ‘exported’ to other 
lands. The French are sufficiently in- 
ternational-minded to be pleased to 
see their own words used abroad and 
not to object when foreign terms creep 
into their own language. Bouledogue, 
rosbif, and bifteck are all old friends, 
but M. Lauzanne notes that office is 
now creeping into France, after inter- 
view has been formally admitted to the 
dictionary, — despite the protests of 
conservatives who contended it was a 
mere corruption of entrevue, — though 
he observes with satisfaction that the 
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increasing British and American use of 
bureau balances the French use of 
office. 

The French terms used in England 
and America are chiefly words of 
fashion, — a word which is itself being 
driven out by the French mode, — 
cooking, and diplomacy, while in 
France the increasing vogue — an- 
other French word! — of sports has 
led to the adoption of a special Eng- 
lish sporting vocabulary, le knock-out, 
V’upper-cut, and so forth. 

Yet while the French complacently 
adopt new foreign words and watch 
with satisfaction the adoption of 
French words abroad, the Italians are 
trying to change even the name of the 
Tirol. It is very like the determined 
German effort to de-Gallicize their 
language after 1870, though the move- 
ment never got as far as the Sieges- 
Allee in Berlin, which was itself a 
linguistic hybrid as monstrous as any 
of its statuary. 

¢ 


A MAN IN A HURRY 


A wRITER in the Barcelona Vanguardia 
spent a day with a prominent American 
newspaperman who was visiting Bar- 
celona for one day only. 

‘Mr. B. had the nineteen hours he 
was going to stay here rigorously 
planned and distributed. Naturally, as 
always happens to men who count 
their time by the minute, Mr. B. was 
disappointed in his calculations. He 
could neither go “to see them kill a 
bull” nor take part in the several tele- 
phone conferences with people in 
Madrid and Paris as he planned, and 
fifteen minutes was all he had left to 
buy a few souvenirs and look the city 
over. 

‘Fifteen minutes in which to observe 
a large city and the customs of a coun- 
try — for this was Mr. B.’s first visit 
to Spain — seem rather insufficient to 


me, personally. Nevertheless, Mr. B. 
— here is a real achievement of a man 
that knows how to hurry! — even 
found some time, during these fifteen 
minutes, to feel bored. I noticed that a 
few times, while our automobile raced 
along the principal avenues of Bar- 
celona, my visitor politely covered his 
mouth with his palm to disguise a wide 
yawn. There were only two moments 
when his glance recovered a vividness 
betraying lively interest: the first time 
when we stepped into our car, which 
he recognized as one of American 
make, and the second time when we 
met, in the Granvia, the patronesses of 
mock bullfights, wearing the classical 
mantillas. 

‘“Hurrah! Very fine!” almost 
shouted the American, waving his 
hand above his head. 

‘A few minutes later we entered a 
curio shop in order to buy a mantilla 
and a comb, and here another disap- 
pointment awaited Mr. B. They only 
showed him black and white mantillas, 
and he wanted green, red, and yellow 
ones. It seemed impossible to make 
him understand that there was no 
shop where he could be offered those 
colors. 

‘I have lived in the United States 
and I sincerely believe that nation is 
especially fitted to win universal he- 
gemony by imposing its machines and 
its customs on the rest of the world, 


‘but by the time that happens I hope to 


be already gone to my last rest, un- 
disturbed by noise, by shocks, by vain 
worries. In this hope I find my conso- 
lation.’ 

¢ 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS AND THE 
GERMAN SCHOLAR 


BrroreE the war their admirable col- 
lections of technical and other periodi- 
cals from all over the world were the 
pride of the great German libraries, 
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and students went to Germany, not 
only for the sake of the great scholars 
who were working there, but also be- 
cause there they could best find the 
publications in which the thought of 
the learned world was stored up. In 
1914, to give only one example, the 
Preussische Staatsbibliothek was re- 
ceiving three thousand different period- 
icals every year. 

The declarations of war broke off 
one by one the various series, and for 
nearly five years such German scien- 
tists and scholars as continued working 
were more or less completely isolated 
from their fellows in a world at war 
against them. The defeat and the 
peace that followed it, coupled with the 
decline of the mark, were even more 
difficult to deal with than the condi- 
tions of war-time had been. It was 
quite impossible either to make up the 
numbers in the periodical series that 
had been lost during the war or to keep 
up subscriptions to the current num- 
bers. The Preussische Staatsbibliothek 
in 1920 was receiving only two hundred 
foreign periodicals as compared with 
the three thousand of 1914. 

To-day conditions are somewhat 
improving, largely through the efforts 
of the Notgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Wissenschaft. This organization has 
effected a distribution of the burden 
whereby one library subscribes to one 
journal and another library to another, 
while a carefully prepared index makes 
it possible instantly to determine in 
what part of the country each one may 
be consulted. Learned societies man- 
age to keep in touch with their fellows 
abroad by exchange of publications. 
Some foreign scholars have interested 
themselves in procuring free copies of 
books and magazines for the German 
libraries, and special assistance has been 
extended from various foreign sources. 

These measures have greatly im- 
proved a serious situation. The Sinken- 
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bergsche Bibliothek in Frankfort is 
receiving about five hundred journals. 
The Rockefeller Foundation has se- 
cured regular delivery of seven hun- 
dred and fifty medical journals of 
America and England. Norwegian and 
Danish librarians have also interested 
themselves in procuring material. All 
things considered, the outlook for 
German scholarship is by no means so 
dismal as it was. 
¢ 


SEEING WITHOUT EYES 


THE investigation of vision without 
eyes begun by M. Louis Farigoule — 
better known by the pen name under 
which he writes his novels, Jules 
Romains — is still attracting a good 
deal of interest in France. M. Fari- 
goule’s own account of his experiments 
was translated in the Living Age for 
March 31. Similar experiments have 
since been carried further by other 
investigators, though comparatively 
little seems to. have been done by 
professional scientific men. The latest 
student of these phenomena is M. Jean 
Labadié, a journalist. 

Suspicion of fraud seems to be in- 
separable from these ‘paroptic’ ex- 
periments. If a subject does succeed in 
reading with bandaged eyes, he or she 
is at once accused of contriving to peer 
out under the bandages. If the subject 
fails, the charge of impertinent im- 
posture is almost as certain to be 
brought. M. Labadié has devised an 
interesting piece of apparatus to over- 
come the objections to ordinary blind- 
folding. His subject was made to stand 
before two upright pieces of wood, with 
the nose placed in a notch in a wooden 
crosspiece. With an ordinary carpen- 
ter’s square the horizontal line directly 
in front of the eyes — which was be- 
yond question shut off from sight by 
the bar— was determined; and the 
matter to be read was placed there. 
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In other experiments the subject’s 
eyes were bandaged with a triple thick- 
ness of red, black, and silver paper, and 
these were fastened to the skin by 
bands of court-plaster. On still another 
occasion the experimenter placed his 
fingers directly on the closed eye, so 
that the least tremor of the eyelids 
could be felt; and, not content with 
this, he pressed gently on the eyeball so 
as to throw the lens of the eye slightly 
out of focus. 

In order to remove any further 
suspicion of fraud, mirrors were some- 
times placed both below and beside the 
subject, and motion pictures were 
taken while the experiments went on. 
Nevertheless, the experimenter con- 
trived to make two little girls with 
whom he experimented read passages 
whose content the experimenter him- 
self did not know, until afterward — 
when he verified the reading. The 
subjects of the experiment were the 
three nieces of M. Raymond Simonin, 
a retired business-man who has de- 
voted his declining days to raising bees, 
climbing mountains, and studying 
‘extra-retinian’ vision — that is, sight 
without the use of the eye. 

M. Labadié is not discouraged by the 
fact that so far very meagre results 
have been obtained with the blind. 
He points out that scientific progress is 
first in the field of pure science and that 
the practical application comes later. 
At best the new experiments hold out 
comparatively little hope for the blind, 
since it is not probable that vision 
without the eyes can ever be anything 
more than intermittent. 


+ 


THE SURGERY OF HOMER 


A Frenco medical man, Dr. M. A. 
Legrand, writing in La Revue Mondiale, 
calls attention to what he regards as 


the extraordinary medical knowledge 
revealed in the Homeric poems. The 
good doctor is quite undisturbed by 
the Wolffian theory and all those that 
have succeeded it. For him Homer is 
unquestionably a person. Indeed he is 
so much a person that he must have 
seen battles under conditions exactly 
approximating those of the Jiliad, and 
must have attended the wounded on 
the field of battle. 

‘Homer incontestably was present 
many times at such scenes under such 
conditions,’ he says. ‘He was often 
called on to examine bodies and attend 
the agony of the dying, and to probe 
and dress many a wound, the work of 
wec. pons as various as they were deadly. 
There is no other way to explain the 
exactness and the minuteness of numer- 
ous anatomical details. Only a trained 
and experienced practitioner could 
state so definitely the location of the 
wounds, the course followed by piercing 
weapons, such as lances or pike heads, 
through the organs, or the strokes of 
the swords. Only such a man would be 
capable of describing so accurately the 
symptoms of each individual case and 
the various sensations aroused by these 
lesions according to their location and 
their nature.’ 

Dr. Legrand assembles a number of 
passages, largely from the fifth, eighth, 
thirteenth, and fifteenth books, to justi- 
fy his theory. Homeric scholars are not 
likely to be convinced that Homer was 
an up-to-date practitioner, and may 
not even concede that the poems show 
any more expert knowledge of wounds 
than any warrior capable of inflicting 
them or of aiding a stricken comrade 
would be likely to possess. But Doctor 
Legrand has at least succeeded in re- 
calling attention to the extreme minute- 
ness of some of Homer’s descriptions of 
wounds, and the surprising exactness of 
his knowledge of anatomy. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


The Genesis of the War, by the Rt. Hon. H. 
H. Asquith. London: Cassell; New York: 
Doran, 1923. - $6.00. 


[Morning Post] 


THERE are no spicy revelations or piquant anec- 
dotes in Mr. Asquith’s apologia. He is correct 
almost to a fault, and when he seeks for evidence 
he goes not to mysterious drawers and compro- 
mising State documents, but to the authorities 
who have already taken the public into their con- 
fidence — to Kautsky, the ex-Kaiser, M. Poin- 
caré, and Count Czernin. No one can accuse Mr. 
Asquith of using his privileged position for fur- 
thering his own personal or political fortunes. 
When he does seek the support of the archives it 
is only after an appeal to some responsible 
official like{Sir William Tyrrell, and the only 
sections of the book which, so far as we know, are 
‘new’ are some interesting extracts from the 
statements made by Ministers like Mr. Churchill 
and Sir Edward Grey (to whom the book is 
dedicated) to Dominion Premiers. . . . 

Mr. Asquith, perhaps feeling that ‘impres- 
sions’ of celebrities have been somewhat over- 
done in recent years, is very reserved, and when 
he does unbend it is invariably in a footnote. It 
is clear that he had a great admiration for King 
Edward VII. His high opinion of Marshal von 
Bieberstein seems a little excessive, and he is 
convinced that if he had remained in London 
‘there would have been no European War in 
1914,’ He gives an amusing account of a conver- 
sation he had with the Kaiser at Buckingham 
Palace in 1911 during his visit to attend the 
unveiling of the memorial to Queen Victoria. .. . 

Though the book, then, is not a mine of new 
and startling facts, it is a weighty, persuasive, 
and enduring apologia for British diplomacy in 
those momentous years which preceded the Great 
War. For that very reason it is a crushing ex- 
posure and condemnation of Germany. Mr. 
Asquith here is not the advocate but the judge, 
and his summing-up tears to pieces the justifica- 
tion put up by the ex-Kaiser and the late Dr. 
von Bethmann-Hollweg for a great crime. No 
man is better fitted than Mr. Asquith to put the 
British case, for he brings to his task a judicial 
mind, a serenity of temper, and also the first- 
hand knowledge of one who was one of the prin- 
cipal actors in the sombre tragedy. 

His book’ is the counterpart to M. Poincaré’s 
The Origins of the War. The French statesman 
approached the great theme mainly from the 
angle of the Balkan intrigues with which he was 
called upon to deal in 1913. Mr. Asquith is 


mainly, though not entirely, concerned with the 
attempt of Germany to wrest from Great Britain 
the supremacy of the seas. But, starting from 
different standpoints, the two lawyer statesmen 
reach the same conclusions and concur in the 
same verdict. To read, in Mr. Asquith’s dispas- 
sionate chapters, of those desperate efforts to 
avoid the catastrophe, affects the mind like read- 
ing the letters of those we have loved and lost. 
The story, as told again in those precise pages, is 
moving and strange, and almost forbidding, but 
through it all the bright honor of England shines 
like a star. 


[Daily Telegraph] 


Tue British people have never had any doubt as 
to where the responsibility for the war rested. 
But even if some crank-brained individuals 
among them had any misconceptions on the 
point, these must be finally set at rest by the 
authoritative and fully documented volume 
which the Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., has 
written. It at once vindicates the Allied Powers 
from any accusation of blood-guiltiness, and fixes 
responsibility for the world disaster where it un- 
doubtedly belongs, namely, upon the Kaiser and 
his advisers. 

No more competent pen than that of Mr. 
Asquith could have been employed upon the task. 
The writer had been for many years a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, with a full knowledge of 
the inner history of international affairs, and he 
was when war came, and had been from April 
1908, Prime Minister of Great Britain. The case 
which he makes out is overwhelming in its com- 
pleteness, and it is set forth in the clear, un- 
ambiguous, virile English of which the ex-Prime 
Minister is a recognized master. 


[Westminster Gazette] 


Mr. Asgquitn’s book fills a gap, and should serve 
to clear up many misconceptions, for it is an 
exceedingly moderate and sincere account of the 
policy of the British Government and of the acts 
in which that policy was expressed. 

So far as the very last stage of the process 
which produced the war is concerned, the pub- 
lication of diplomatic documents has already 
made the facts abundantly clear. Mr. Asquith 
only drives home the salient points which have 
already fixed the responsibility on Germany and 
Austria. ... 

Mr. Asquith’s book is yet another demonstra- 
tion of our constant efforts to avoid war, and of 
the fact that they failed only because Germany 
and Austria refused utterly to reciprocate them. 
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[Daily Herald] 


Mr. Asquitn’s war book is not only dull, — 
quite the dullest of its kind,— it is also, we regret 
to say, a dishonest book. 

That is a grave charge to make against a man 
who has been Prime Minister. We do not make 
it lightly. 

The only other explanation possible would be 
that he really did not understand what he was 
doing when he allowed Sir E. Grey to encourage 
the war party in Tsarist Russia. Of Sir E. Grey 
— now Lord Grey of Fallodon — we can believe 
this. He has a simple mind. But Mr. Asquith is 
far too clever a man to have deluded himself. 

He must have known that both Russia and 
France counted upon British assistance from the 
moment when the chiefs of the French and Brit- 
ish armies took counsel together as to what 
should be done when war broke out. 

This was well known to everybody who was in 
touch with French and Russian politicians and 
diplomats. It was well known in British Em- 
bassies abroad. It is impossible that Mr. Asquith 
could have believed this country to be still free 
after naval arrangements with Russia had been 
added to military arrangements with France. 
Yet over and over again he gave assurances that 
we were not in any way committed, and, appar- 
ently, this book has been written in order to make 
people with short memories believe that this was 
true. 

Mr. Asquith prints letters exchanged between 
Sir E. Grey and the French Ambassador in Lon- 
don, in which it was solemnly asserted that the 
two Governments had merely agreed to ‘dis- 
cussion’ and ‘deliberation’ in the event of war 
breaking out. He puts forward the plea that the 
military arrangements were ‘unofficial.’ That, 
we are sorry to say, we consider dishonest. 


The Tale of a Manor, by Selma Lagerléf. Lon- 
don: Werner Laurie, 1923. 7s. 6d. 


[Times] 


Tue spell of a Selma Lagerldf story loses none of 
its potency because the story itself may be hard 
to understand. Indeed, the mystery is half the 
charm: we do not ask to scrutinize too closely 
these tales, woven so magically out of fairy lore, 
rustic life, and dark religious symbols. We move 
through them as we might through the forest 
described in the title piece, ‘The Tale of a 
Manor.’ 

‘You know, perhaps, what a ten-mile wood 
means — not a house nor a cottage for miles and 
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miles, only wood. Lofty trees with hard bark 
and high branches, not young wood-growth with 
tender bark and twigs, which animals can eat.’ 

It is a menacing gloom, but there is always the 
music of an enchanted fiddle in it. We follow it 
and we meet — men and women, or fairies or 
merely shadows? We hardly know. 

‘It is not worth the trouble [says the story- 
teller] to imagine real people behind this. Only 
shadows are needed. It is nothing more than 
shadows can carry out.’ [And again —] ‘This is 
not a tale about people. It is only a shadow 
drama, a play of plain colorless shadows.’ 

Well, if these are shadows they move us 
strangely; sometimes we could vow they are 
more real to us than the real people. Who could 
be a more living and breathing creature than 
Ingrid, the little maid who is the heroine of ‘The 
Tale of a Manor’? Although she is buried 
alive, like Snowdrop, and brought out of the 
grave by the call of a strange violin, and carried 
off in the sack of the queer, crazy peddler, she is 
a human girl, who makes us share her longing‘to 
save her lover, to cure his wits and make him 
renounce his lunatic fears and give up this garb 
of a strolling musician. Beautiful is the scene of 
the cure by love. 

‘Roman Blood’ is the only piece of unmixed 
realism in the book, and its taste is little enough. 
It shows us a modern Roman girl, not, as the 
Roman women of old would have been, heroic 
enough to send her soldier lover to risk death in 
Abyssinia, but yet courageous and resolute 
enough to deal him a wound that should prevent 
him sailing with his comrades. It is a cruel tale 
that jars against the mysticism of the Scandina- 
vian stories. 


Le Territoire de la Sarre. Etudes politiques et 
économiques, by Jean Priou. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1923. 


[Le Correspondant] 


Tus is a work of the documentary sort, ex- 
tremely concise and without a trace of pattern, 
full of facts, information, and statistics, which 
will be a useful book and will be indispensable for 
consultation in dealing with so important and so 
delicate a question. The chapter dealing with 
industry is especially well worked out, and is ac- 
companied by studies on the administration, 
population, agriculture, commerce, and so forth. 
An appendix gives the texts (articles from the 
Treaty of Peace, decrees, and so forth) relating 
to the Saar. 























